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AFTER almost seven months of war, the magni- 
tude of the task ahead of us becomes increasingly 
clear. The fact is that the enemy is still on the 
offensive, still able to choose the field of battle, still 
winning the war. At the moment, Axis forces, de- 
spite dogged resistance, are closing in on the em- 
battled port of Tobruk and threatening, in the 
event that stronghold falls, the long-expected at- 
tack on the Suez Canal. The Nazis have intensified 
the siege of Sevastopol and are improving their 
position around Kharkov. As yet they have not 
used their full striking power, but any day now the 
Russians may be called upon to resist the fury of 
an all-out offensive aimed, probably, at the Cau- 
casus. Along the south-eastern seaboard of China, 
the Japanese are waging what may develop into a 
full-scale attempt to eliminate that unhappy coun- 
try as a factor in the war. Should this happen, the 
cause of the United Nations might be set back not 
months, but years. The Japanese would then be 
free to turn their undeniably great striking power 
either on India or Siberia. On the other hand, the 
United Nations are steadily mobilizing and coordi- 
nating their rich resources of men and materials. 
In the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, our 
air and naval forces fought gallant and victorious 
defensive actions. The British raids on the Rhine- 
land were more devastating than anything the 
Luftwaffe has yet shown. The Chinese, while being 
steadily pushed backward, report taking a heavy 
toll of the enemy. If the Russians can contain the 
approaching Nazi offensive short of a decisive con- 
quest, if the British in North Africa can keep Gen- 
eral Rommel from Egypt and the Suez Canal, if 
China can be kept fighting until our resources are 
fully mobilized, our future victory is assured and 
brought that much closer. Meanwhile, we must 
steel ourselves for the hard months that lie ahead. 


CLOSE to 20,000 Negroes gathered in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on June 16, to pro- 
test against discrimination in defense employment, 
in the armed services and in other forms of public 
life. Their slogan was: “Winning Democracy for 
the Negro is Winning the War for Democracy.” 
The rally had a strongly patriotic character and 
was organized by the March-on-Washington Move- 
ment, under the leadership of A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Pullman Car Porters, who has 
achieved for his followers greater gains, through 
the use of peaceful means, than any other labor 
leader in history. Frantic, but unsuccessful efforts 
were made by Left Wing groups to capture the 
meeting or to obtain some representation on its 
program, and checks sent by them were returned. 
With rigid consistency the Negro’s position was 
argued out on the basis of logic and Christian prin- 
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ciples: that there can exist in a true democracy 
no double standard of citizenship, and that a single 
standard of citizenship, recognized by all, is impera- 
tively necessary for the winning of the war. The 
presentation was dramatic and powerful, the order 
unbroken. Main upshot of the meeting was that the 
present-day American Negro is determined to pre- 
sent his case before the nation. Will it be presented 
with blustering, confusion and aggression—urged 
on by subversive elements—or will it be offered in 
decency, courtesy and reason? The answer to this 
question depends upon the hearing given by the 
public to men like the organizers of the March-on- 
Washington Movement, who are endeavoring to 
follow the latter course. 


NOW that the President has signed the bill creat- 
ing the Smaller War Plants Corporation, a false 
optimism can easily arise over the future of small 
business in the United States. The Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is an essential step in the right 
direction, but something more than the loans which 
it is empowered to make is needed to save even half 
of the nation’s 184,000 small manufacturing con- 
cerns. Without materials, all the credit in the world 
is powerless to keep factory wheels turning, and 
materials, in many cases, are simply not available. 
According to a recent estimate based on a study 
by the War Production Board’s Bureau of Industry 
Branches, 24,000 plants will be forced to close shop 
before October 1. To keep these idle plants intact, 
so that after the war they can resume operations, 
is now the objective of interested Congressional 
groups. Committees from the House and Senate, 
under the leadership of Congressman Patman, of 
Texas, and Senator Murray, of Montana, plan to 
begin hearings on a bill designed to provide Gov- 
ernment assistance to enable small concerns to 
meet fixed charges and maintenance costs for the 
duration of their war-enforced idleness. This is a 
worthy objective, and it is hard to see, under the 
circumstances, how any more can possibly be done. 
Certainly, the sacrifices required by the war can 
be more easily borne by small businessmen if they 
are given a solid basis of hope for the future. 


FEDERAL aid for education comes to the fore 
again in the May issue of The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Without entering into 
the whole question of the inadequacy of the tax 
resources of States to bear the burden, or of the 
advisability of the Federal Government’s pitching 
in to help, and thus, it may be, meddling, we would 
like to spot a fallacy. Emphasizing the idea that 
now, more than ever, is such aid needed, because 
of the reconstruction that will follow the war, the 




















author, H. M. Ivy, makes again the old statement 
that education is enough to solve the problems of 
the peace, and that “the public school is the agency 
best suited to the task of providing such an educa- 
tion for the nation’s children.” Mere education is 
not enough, and we have simply to open our eyes 
and take a look to see proof of that. Germany was 
not and is not an uneducated nation. It is precisely 
because it was so educated in the way in which it 
was educated, that we are in our present agony. 
It is the kind of education that counts, and the 
public school kind, with its hush-hush about God 
and the moral law, can definitely help but little in 
establishing any principles that are going to decide 
the peace. 


VERY much in place, no doubt, is some of the 
current lamentation over the hapless plight of 
free American workers groaning under the yoke 
of domineering labor bosses. We ourselves know 
of a few cases where union leaders rule with com- 
plete disregard of democratic rights and viciously 
exploit the rank and file. Nevertheless, develop- 
ments during the past few weeks lead to the con- 
clusion that many of these tears are being shed 
needlessly and in vain. In elections conducted by 
secret ballot under the supervision of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the United Steel Workers 
of America was chosen as collective bargaining 
agent by employes of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, giant subsidiary of United States 
Steel. The vote in the Corporation’s seventeen 
plants was 70,141 for the C.I.O. union, and 5,708 
against. A still more disconcerting shock to people 
inclined to weep over the lost liberties of Ameri- 
can workers was provided by a recent election con- 
ducted by the War Labor Board for union workers 
in eight Midwestern plants of the International 
Harvester Company. The question at issue was a 
“maintenance-of-union-membership” clause in the 
union contract with the reputedly anti-union Har- 
vester Company. If the men voted for the clause, 
they would have to remain members of the union 
in good standing under penalty of losing their jobs. 
If they voted against it, they would be free to quit 
the union at any time. By a ten-to-one majority, 
17,000 free Americans voted for the “maintenance- 
of membership” clause! Apparently, there are two 
sides to charges of tyranny in the labor unions. 


CANADIANS are somewhat worried over what 
people are saying and thinking of them in the Uni- 
ted States. Visitors to this country report that we 
compare unfavorably their war effort with our own. 
As is pointed out in the June issue of Relations, 
Montreal French-language monthly, Canada issues 
no war communiques, alone of all the United Na- 
tions runs no Official information or propaganda 
service in the United States. In addition to what 
can be told of Canada’s tremendous production ef- 
fort, some figures, says the Canadian commenta- 
tor, are to the point in relation to the armed forces. 
This small nation has already an army of 6,000,000 


soldiers fully trained and equipped; an over-seas 
force of 1,000,000, a flying force of 1,000,000. 
French Canadians are insistent that their opposi- 
tion to conscription is not to be interpreted as an 
unwillingness to bear their burden of the war, but 
is a dispute concerning the manner of their partici- 
pation. Opinions will greatly differ, here as in 
Canada, as to the merits of the Quebec conscrip- 
tion contention. But it is only just that we under- 
stand what they themselves think; only just, too, 
that Canada as a whole be accorded full credit for 
her remarkable accomplishments. 


IN a recent issue of the Record, official organ of 
the Archdiocese of Perth, there is a denunciation 
of the prominent place astrology has secured in 
the modern secular press. Some time ago, we 
Americans might have shrugged this off as one 
of our national problems. We were the most en- 
lightened nation in the world, the best educated. 
But the figures on illiteracy which the Service ex- 
aminations have brought out have somewhat 
shaken our intellectual complacency. Whatever the 
explanation may be, the slot machines which dis- 
pense “character-readings” and “fortunes” seem to 
do a thriving trade. A recent innovation is a ma- 
chine which, for the completely reasonable sum 
of one penny, will give you an emotional rating. It 
has an indicator which, at the insertion of the 
penny, spins around and stops on one of the several 
divisions marked “Romantic,” “Cold,” “Affection- 
ate’ and the like. Of course we do not seriously 
believe this kind of thing, the addicts would con- 
tend. But there is still a great deal of superstition 
in our lives; and presumably intelligent people still 
listen solemnly to palm-reading hags. 


DURING these bleak days it is a comfort to be 
able to bring you an item that has nothing to do 
with the war. A book has been published about 
which you should know, if you have been shuffling 
along through life, hoping for the best but never 
really “gaining the mastery of all things.” Now, 
for one dollar, you can get The Seven Keys to 
Power from Mr. Luck’s Curio Co., and from then 
on you will make yourself felt in this world if words 
mean anything. It seems that “the power to get 
what you want (is) revealed at last for the first 
time since the dawn of creation. The very same 
power which the ancient Cnaldeans, Cuthic Priests, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Sumerians used, is at 
our disposal today.” “‘All the mysteries of Life from 
the Cradle to the Grave—and Beyond.” “Overcome 
all enemies, obstacles and hidden fears.’’ The book 
purports to tell you how to obtain property; make 
people do your bidding; make any person love you; 
make anyone lucky in games; cure any kind of 
sickness without medicine; get any job you want; 
cast a spell on anyone; get people out of law suits, 
courts or prison; banish all misery; gain mastery 
of all things; regain your youth and vigor, etc., etc. 
We would call your attention to one point you may 
have missed in this breath-taking prospectus. You 
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can “overcome all enemies” or “make any person 
love you.” Here you have a fine opportunity to 
make a subtle discrimination in regard to your 
enemies. If you do not dislike them too much, you 
make them love you. If they are impossible and 
you would not want them to like you anyway— 
overcome them! And then with a snap of the 
fingers, after you have cast a spell on them, to 
make sure that they will never trouble you again, 
go on to get any job you want, or to banish all 
misery if you are in the mood for that. If you do 
not get this book, at least you cannot say we did 
not tell you about it. 


IF history can be counted on to repeat itself, there 
will arise from the bloody anguish of this war a 
new crop of millionaires. Out of the Civil War grew 
some of the great fortunes of the nation, and the 
memory of the unconscionable profits made during 
the first World War is still fresh in the public mind. 
Apparently, no effective way can be found to curb 
war-time profiteers. At least, such a noble-minded 
man as Abraham Lincoln, and such a social-minded 
man as Woodrow Wilson were unable to discover 
the secret of an effective curb. Against this pessi- 
mistic background, it is, therefore, pleasant and 
surprising to record not only the present Adminis- 
tration’s sincere resolve to eliminate war-time prof- 
iteering, but certain concrete efforts toward that 
laudable goal. Several Congressional Committees, 
for instance, with the cooperation of Army and 
Navy procurement agencies, are, at the moment, 
making things very uncomfortable for potential 
profiteers by exposing their greedy practices to the 
public gaze. Although it may be thought that men 
vicious enough to batten on human suffering would 
be too coarse-grained to be affected by shafts of 
publicity, this is not so. The day is happily gone 
when men, even rich men, could assume a “public- 
be-damned” attitude. The publicity cure for profi- 
teering gives promise of being effective. 


EVIDENCE of this is contained in the recent re- 
port of the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
that, through its investigations and disclosures, the 
sum of $673,946,103 in excessive profits on war 
contracts has been recaptured. Representative Vin- 
son, of Georgia, chairman of the Committee, esti- 
mates that before the war is over billions of dollars 
will be saved by renegotiating contracts when 
profits prove to be excessive. Similarly, across the 
way on Capitol Hill, Senator Truman’s Committee 
investigating national defense is thoroughly dis- 
couraging any thought or lingering hope of busi- 
ness-as-usual. Finally, if any individual, risking the 
pitiless publicity of an investigation, manages to 
escape the Congressional dragnet, he will find the 
tax-collector waiting for him. While it is too early 
as yet to announce the end of all war-profiteering, 
there seems to be a good chance that this war will 
not spawn a single millionaire. If Congress adopts 
the Presidential recommendation limiting individ- 
ual incomes to $25,000, this will certainly be so. 
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THE WAR. The House Naval Affairs Committee 
approved an $8,550,000,000 naval program, con- 
centrated on aircraft carriers and small fighting 
ships, deferred battleship building. . . . Launched 
were the cruiser Sante Fe, the destroyer Boyle, the 
Naval Patrol Boat PC-745. . . . Japanese made 
small-scale landings on Attu Island, at the extreme 
tip of the Aleutian archipelago, about 1,500 miles 
from the Alaskan mainland; enemy ships were re- 
ported in Kiska harbor in the Rat group. United 
States Army and Navy fliers launched attacks, 
damaged at least three enemy cruisers, one de- 
stroyer, one gunboat and one transport. . . . Addi- 
tional units of the United States Army, including 
Negro troops, arrived in North Ireland. . . . Two 
American merchantmen were sunk in the Atlantic, 
one in the Gulf of Mexico. Two Allied vessels went 
to the bottom in the Atlantic. The gun crew of an 
American ship sank a submarine in the Caribbean. 
. . . Following the Battle of Midway, the Navy 
Department released the details of the Battle of 
the Coral Sea. In that engagement running through 
several weeks, more than fifteen Japanese ships 
were sunk, including one aircraft carrier, three 
heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, two destroyers, 
several transports and small vessels. Probably sunk 
were an additional cruiser and a destroyer. Heavily 
damaged were more than twenty enemy ships, in- 
cluding one carrier, three cruisers, two aircraft 
tenders, three destroyers. In addition, the Nippo- 
nese lost more than 100 aircraft. The United States 
lost the aircraft carrier, Lexington, the destroyer 
Sims, the tanker Neosho, with only minor damage 
to other ships. . . . In the Mediterranean area, a 
squadron of heavy Liberator bombers, the first 
American outfit to attack the enemy in the Middle 
East, scored thirty-five bomb hits on two Italian 
battleships, and aided in the sinking of a 10,000-ton 
Italian cruiser. . . . In another first-time raid, fif- 
teen United States bombers appeared over Ru- 
mania, and bombarded oil fields. Running out of 
fuel, four of the American bomber crews were 
forced down in Turkey and interned. . . . In the 
Southwest Pacific, the Nipponese staged two large- 
scale aerial assaults on Port Moresby, New Guinea. 
Allied fighters destroyed six Japanese planes, lost 
four themselves. . . . General MacArthur’s airmen 
raided Lae and Salamaua, New Guinea, shot down 
eight Japanese aircraft, sustained the loss of one 
plane. . . . The Allied planes flew over Timor, ham- 
mered the Koepang airdrome. . . . In Rabaul, New 
Britain, they shot down a flying boat, scored hits 
on an airdrome. . . . Aerial raids on Simberi Island, 
New Ireland, and on the Solomon Islands were also 
staged. . . . The Japanese made four air attacks on 
Port Darwin, Australia. . . . Allied interceptors 
shot down thirteen of the Mikado’s aircraft, lost 
six themselves. Of the crews in the lost Allied 
planes, one pilot was saved. . . . Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain arrived in this 
country for his second visit since the United States 
entered the war. In Washington, the White House 
announced that he would confer with President 
Roosevelt concerning “the war—the conduct of the 
war and the winning of the war.” 




















FOLLOWING a meeting of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, the Holy Father has ratified the pub- 
lication of a decree proclaiming that the virtues of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, “Lily of the. Mohawks,” were 
heroic. The decree, when published will style her 
as Venerable and in the future she may be ad- 
dressed by that title. Thus, the first part of the 
process for her beatification, will have been com- 
pleted. Then will begin the second part of the Apos- 
tolic Process, namely, that dealing with miracles 
proposed in her cause. This second step has been 
authorized by the Congregation and the Remis- 
sorial Letters for this purpose are in the hands of 
Most Rev. Francis J. Magner, Bishop of Marquette, 
Mich., and the Most Rev. Joseph F. Ryan, Bishop 
of Hamilton, Ontario, in whose dioceses the mir- 
acles proposed for her beatification are reported 
to have taken place. 


WAR problems were discussed by the Hierarchy 
of Canada in a pastoral letter signed by His Em- 
minence, Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, O.MLL., 
Archbishop of Quebec, and twelve other Arch- 
bishops and forty-six Bishops. It extolled the war 
sacrifices made by all Canadians in the “spirit of 
faith and zeal for justice” against the ominous 
dangers of totalitarianism, , persecution 
and irreligion. It prayed for a peace that would 
not be superficial and merely external: 

Rather, the peace for which we long must be a 
true peace, the fruit of justice and charity; peace 
that will establish a wise and strong international 
order, which in turn will guarantee the personal 
rights of individuals, as well as the general good 
of nations and of the human race. 

To bring down the assistance of God on the coun- 
try and her rulers a Dominion-wide reconsecra- 
tion of Canada to Christ the King was celebrated 
on June 14. 


ONE section of the same pastoral expresses appre- 
hension on the enlistment of women in various war 
services: 4 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the apprehen- 
sion we experience at seeing so many women, and 
especially mothers, drawn away from their homes 
by wartime regulations into factory work and other 
occupations so foreign to their sex. His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, has recently called attention to this 
danger: “The family is sacred, it is the cradle not 
only of children but also of the nation—of its force 
and its glory; a nation cannot subsist with its family 
life disrupted.” We have great fear that this inter- 
ference with our family life will undermine the 
entire social life of our country. 
This note of concern on the part of the Canadian 
Hierarchy will be of interest to those in this coun- 
try who are faced with the same problem in an all- 


out war effort. 


LATEST reports from London state that all four 
Catholic weeklies published there (the Catholic 
Herald, the Universe, the Tablet and the Catholic 
Times) have made substantial gains in circulation 
during the war, in spite of the fact that they have 
been reduced in size fifty per cent, owing to paper 
shortage. Advertising revenue has kept up in a 
surprising way although much of it is merely “pres- 


tige advertising” paid for to keep established 
names before the public. Firms simply announce 
they have nothing to sell. The Tablet had moved 
to Reading, Berkshire, when fire bombs burned its 
Paternoster Row offices to the ground. Material for 
the continuance of the paper was available but the 
files which went back one hundred years and other 
valuable editorial and historical material were to- 
tally destroyed. 


ACCORDING to the N.C.W.C. News Service, Sis- 
ters of Saint Francis have arrived in Bastrop, La., 
to take over the management of the city General 
Hospital. The hospital is owned by the city and 
Bastrop is in a part of the State which is predom- 
inantly Protestant. Under the agreement, the 
hospital will continue to function as a city hos- 
pital. It will be non-denominational, open to all 
doctors, and will serve for general and emergency 
hospitalization. 


ONE of the most astonishing personalities to 
emerge from this war is Admiral Georges Thierry 
d’Argenlieu, commander of the Free French naval 
forces in the Pacific. Not only is he a man of great 
valor and intelligence, a scholar of repute, and a 
scion of an ancient French noble family; he is also 
a Carmelite monk, known to his order as Father 
Louis de la Trinité. A veteran of the last war, he 
came out of it laden with eulogies from his su- 
periors, decorations from his government and 
bright prophecies of his future as an admiral. But 
he turned his back on all this and entered, in 1920, 
the Carmelite Order. That his qualities of leader- 
ship were not exclusively naval was amply proved 
by his election as Provincial in 1932; a post which 
he occupied until 1939. Already immortal, as a 
crystalization of the war-spirit, is Admiral d’Ar- 
genlieu’s famous order of the day: “To die, per- 
haps; to capitulate, never.” He is responsible for 
keeping the Japanese out of New Caledonia and 
other French islands of the Pacific. 


NECESSITY for technical excellence in Catholic 
hospitals in order to obtain their final objective as 
instruments of saving souls, was stressed at the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the Catholic 
Hospital Association, held in Chicago. The Very 
Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., President of Loyola 
University, Chicago, declared that the Catholic 
hospital must be the best hospital in its locality if 
it is to obtain fully its immediate and final objec- 
tive: the salvation of souls achieved through the 
care of the sick. Rev. Alphonse Schwitalla, S.J., 
President of the Catholic Hospital Association, 
stressed the necessity of combining justice and 
charity in hospital administration. He urged that 
adjustments to changing times, constant experi- 
mentation and research in administrative, techni- 
cal and scientific fields must be combined with the 
law of charity above all as this attitude is “alone 
worthy of the Christ Whom the Catholic hospital 
through its administrative practices and its profes- 
sional services is chiefly interested in bringing to 
the hearts of men.” 
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THE CALLANDER CALUMNY ENDS 
IN A VICTORY FOR THE DIONNES 


LILLIAN BARKER 











WHEN you get off the train in Callander, the 
Quints’ home town, you see a monument with the 
inscription: Let Wings of Peace Enfold the Sword. 

This granite shaft, occasioned by the first World 
War, in place and in time, is today most apropos. 
For the eight years’ war of the admirals of propa- 
ganda and the generals of greed against the be- 
leaguered parents of the Quintuplets is finally 
over. 

A glorious victory it is for the father and mother, 
too, for they have won back the children for whom 
they fought so valiantly. And, as far as they and 
the Province of Ontario, which made the girls 
wards of the Crown, are concerned, peace now en- 
folds the sword. 

Yes, the parents and Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
have reached a perfect accord about the immediate 
future of the famous five. The Province, through a 
Governmental Board of Guardians, is to continue 
in control of their finances and business matters. 
But the father, a member of the Board, and the 
mother now for the first time have achieved recog- 
nition of their parental rights. 

And what a change for them this is; for up until 
recently, not once since Yvonne, Annette, Cécile, 
Emilie and Marie were taken from them, had they 
been allowed to see the little ones alone. 

Not only that, they were often treated by those 
in charge of the Quints’ nursery like interlopers, 
meddlers or plain nuisances to be tolerated merely 
because they were “the parents.” 

Frequently the Dionnes had talked to me of this 
unnatural situation. So it was very good news, in- 
deed, when I learned of their entente cordiale with 
the Ontario Premier. Smiling over the happy turn 
of events as he, Elzire and I walked up the path 
to the nursery on the eve of the Quintuplets’ eighth 
birthday, Oliva, the father, said: 

“We're confident Mr. Hepburn is doing every- 
thing he can to help us and we appreciate the nice 
letters he’s written us lately.” 

“We certainly do,” chimed in Elzire, “after all 
we’ve suffered during the last eight years. But now 
things are brighter. Wait till you see the Quints!” 

I did not have long to wait, for in another mo- 
ment we were on the porch where five little bru- 
nettes in pink-flowered dresses met us with open 
arms. 

“Mama, Papa,” they shouted, “and Mademoiselle 
Barker from New York! We’re so glad to see you.” 

The feeling was mutual, of course. For my part, 
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I felt jubilant. And flattered, even if I had known 
them from babyhood and had been writing Quints 
stories ever since. 

Never had I found the girls so radiant either. 
And, chatting with them in their playroom, watch- 
ing their dark eyes dance, I thought of other visits 
when they talked and whispered their secrets to 
me, sometimes with chins quivering and in fear lest 
hospital attendants overhear their criticisms and 
complaints. Complaints because they wanted to 
mix and mingle freely with their family—and could 
not. 

But today the setup is different. Formerly show- 
pieces for a group of self-constituted exhibitors, the 
girls now really belong to their father and mother. 
They are their parents’ children first and only sec- 
ondarily, for straight business reasons, are they at 
all dominated by outsiders. Just as soon as possible, 
too, they will move in to a new home with their 
family. 

In anticipation of this “homey” life with “Mama, 
Papa, Ernest, Rose, Thérése, Daniel, Pauline, Oliva, 
Junior and Victor-Réné,” the Quints showed me 
with pride and eagerness the site of their future 
home. 

“See it!”’ exclaimed Yvonne, pointing through a 
playroom window to a plot opposite the Dionne 
farmhouse. 

“It’s just beyond that big rock,” specified An- 
nette, with the others adding: “That great big 
rock, Mademoiselle.” 

The rock was so big no one could have missed it. 

Evidencing this same pride and joy, the mother 
produced architectural plans for a spacious house 
of some eighteen or twenty rooms, while the father 
brought in samples of the yellow corrugated brick 
they have chosen for the main structure. And with 
lively interest he now awaits bidding from contrac- 
tors which, incidentally, has been delayed by war- 
time demands for labor. Both parents figure, how- 
ever, that in the near future building will get under 
way. 

Meanwhile, the five eight-year-olds are going 
through a temporary transition period from the 
routine ordered for them by their fame—and by 
those in control of them and their nursery—to the 
semi-privacy of normal home life. Recently given 
over for tutelage and care to the kind graces of 
nuns, Sisters of The Assumption from Nicolet, Que- 
bec, they are “being good little girls,” they con- 
fided to me. 











With gas and tire rationing reducing the crowds 
of tourists to Callander, they are also making 
fewer and fewer public appearances, which is to 
their own liking and to the liking of their parents. 

Talking of this, Cécile wondered out loud why 
millions of people from all over the world had come 
to see them in years gone by. “We’re just five girls 
like any other girls except we happen to have the 
same birthday, aren’t we, Mademoiselle?” 

But it was the birthday exception that had en- 
abled the authorities guiding their destinies to pre- 
sent them to the public as a fantastic tourist attrac- 
tion. 

All of which takes us back to the war on the 
Callander front. A war unlike any in history! 

Who were the admirals and generals, though, 
lined up in battle array against the disingenuous 
Dionnes? Through spindrift and dust clouds we see 
them. And first, last and always there was Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe, the Quints’ physician and co- 
guardian, to help newspaper correspondents create 
stories which “sentimentalized” and turned him 
into an almost legendary character. 

The regiment of reporters who took over Cal- 
lander interviewed him frequently and, time and 
time again, he permitted the world press to quote 
diatribes and aspersions, reportedly his, against 
the parents. 

Leading the vanguard of these attacks, as I have 
noted before, were representatives of the news- 
paper syndicate which had an exclusive and mo- 
nopolistic contract for pictures, signed with the 
business management of the Quints. 

Allowed to enter the nursery where the children 
had lived since they were four months old and to 
take their pictures only upon the physician’s con- 
sent, these correspondents all but deified “the little 
Doc,” nearly always at the expense of the quiet 
Dionnes. 

“He saved the lives of the Quintuplets,” the 
writers said, picturing him as a self-sacrificing, 
super-human genius who could do no wrong. 

These same writers pictured the parents as 
“ignorant peasants and ingrates, impossible people, 
who couldn’t get on with Dr. Dafoe.” 

Yet Oliva and Elzire Dionne are both intelligent 
and Oliva speaks English and French fluently while 
the Doctor speaks English only. 

The father and mother are not peasants either— 
except in the sense that he has tilled the soil and 
that she has worked from sunup to sundown to 
keep her home and children in order. This has been 
proved by noted Canadian genealogists who have 
examined the Quints’ ancestry and found that some 
of the best blood in Canada flows in their veins. 

Neither are the parents ingrates. Wholeheart- 
edly they have given Dr. Dafoe all possible credit, 
medically, for his services to the Quints. At the 
same time, with their religious zeal, they have 
dared to say: “God spared the lives of our babies.” 

But it is true, hard as they tried, the Dionnes 
never could get on with Dr. Dafoe. In their own 
French way they explained to me that he treated 
them, sometimes with contempt, sometimes with 
disdain; that he usurped their parental rights; and 


that even, after the Quints became robust, he or- 
dered attendants to stand by and report to him all 
details of their visits. 

The father and mother further objected to the 
“too frequent exhibitions of the Quintuplets,” show- 
ings ordered by the Doctor, as nurses friendly to 
the Dionnes admitted. 

Contrasting the free-and-easy present with the 
unhappy past, Oliva and Elzire repeated those con- 
fessions to me after Marie, Emilie, Cécile, Annette 
and Yvonne sailed down the hall to the kitchen for 
refreshments they wanted to serve. Hospitable 
youngsters, those Quints! 

When I said that to their mother, she replied: 
“T’m only sorry there’s been so much battling over 
them.” 

The Dionnes are battle-scarred, too. No doubt 
about it. They fought so long and so hard with no 
sign of victory in sight till 1939 when, on the ad- 
vice of their attorney, they sued Dr. Dafoe for an 
accounting of funds, money received from personal 
contracts he had made with firms doing business 
with the Quints. 

Upon the Doctor’s offer to resign from the 
guardianship, however, the case was settled out of 
Court. And that the parents considered a victory. 

With the Quintuplets joining forces with their 
father and mother and pleading for “a real home 
with Papa and Mama,” Dr. Dafoe also sent in his 
resignation as their physician just a few months 
ago. 

His successor, Dr. J. E. I. Joyal of North Bay, is 
now in charge of the nursery which, so far as I 
could see, is running smoothly. Certainly, there 
was no sign of friction or discord the day I barged 
in on the “wonder children” and found them so 
joyfully receptive. 

In a gala mood, after we had all enjoyed grape 
juice and cakes together, they played their organs, 
sang a repertoire of French songs, recited poems 
and danced the minuet with their older sister, 
Pauline, a performance that revealed musical tal- 
ent and rhythmic grace. 

To prove she was up on current events, Yvonne 
told me of reported U-boat sinkings in the St. Law- 
rence, “news” she had heard over the radio. She 
wanted to know, too, if New York had been 
bombed. 

The other Quints wanted to know a hundred and 
one other things. So on we chatted in French and 
English, but mostly in French, and during the talk 
I discovered that they all have active minds and 
good vocabularies. 

Then it was time to go. And, in the Dionne liv- 
ing-room a few moments later, while I sat by the 
window reflecting on my visit to the nursery, their 
father showed me a feature story dated March 14, 
1942, entitled Callander Tragedy, and sub-titled 
Inside Story of the Quints. The article was a paean 
of praise for Dr. Dafoe and a derogation of the 
Dionnes. 

“Quick-tempered and suspicious,” the feature 
writer, a stranger to Elzire, called her, though she 
is less quick-tempered than the average person and 
even less suspicious. 
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A total stranger to Oliva also, yet branding him 
a cynic, the writer went on to say: 

“A husky nurse who objected to Papa Dionne’s 
interference lifted him by the seat of the pants and 
threw him bodily out of the nursery.” 

Reading that paragraph over my shoulder, Oliva 
denied it hotly, adding: 

Many of the nurses have treated us very badly 
and some have tried to turn the Quints against us, 
but there has never been one husky enough to throw 
me out of the nursery. If one had ever tried such a 
thing -_ would certainly have got what was com- 
ing to her. 


The same author of the Callander Tragedy ac- 
cused the Quints’ father of being “jealous of the 
publicity given the physician because the papers 
made him (Dionne) appear as an ignorant back- 
woodsman while Dr. Dafoe gained all the promi- 
nence.” 

And that when Doctor Dafoe held regular press 
conferences and the publicity-shy Dionnes actually 
ran from reporters! 

No matter. The eulogy of the Doctor wound up 
with the following “accolade”: “There was no need 
to create a character so far as Dr. Dafoe was con- 
cerned. He was a natural—homespun, full of earthy 
philosophy. His unkempt white hair, his easy-going 
manner of speaking, his skill and modesty all 
helped to win over newspaper men.” 

Commenting on that, Oliva said, gratefully, not 
gloatingly: “Dr. Dafoe won over the newspaper 
men all right, but we’ve won back our children.” 

The same children he, Elzire and I saw in their 
first technicolor newsreel picture in a North Bay 
theatre after supper. Taken last fall, before the 
Dafoe regime ended, it was not released till the 
eve of the Quintuplets’ eighth birthday. The com- 
mentator, also glorifying the Doctor, said he had 
“given up everything to devote his life to the health 
of the Quints.” And for what? 

“A bare existence,” according to the commen- 
tator. But, according to Court house records, Dr. 
Dafoe received $210 a month from the Quint fund 
for his services as a physician, with an additional 
$2,500, and sometimes $3,000, a year for his ser- 
vices as ian. 

On the side, he received enormous sums from 
his personal contracts with firms doing business 
with the Quintuplets; for tri-weekly broadcasts; for 
newspaper articles, magazine pieces and lecture 
tours. 

All of which shows the power of the propaganda 
machine and the enduring effect of the Callander 
Legend. 

The conclusion was irresistible on the Quints’ 
birthday as I looked again at the peace monument 
which, ironically enough, stands opposite the house 
of Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe. 

Even so, back in New York a week later and still 
remembering the Quints as I last saw them, chil- 
dren carefree and devoted to their family, I feel 
sure the peace that has come to the embattled par- 
ents is vastly more important than any propa- 
ganda or legend. 

The Dionnes themselves would tell you so. 
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FIVE YANKS SWING IT 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


CATHAL O'BYRNE 











THE Concert organized to augment the Building 
Fund of the new Catholic church was musically, 
artistically and financially a decided success. The 
Town Hall was thronged to capacity with a dis- 
criminating and delighted audience, and not the 
least part of the evening’s success, and not a little 
of the delight expressed by the audience, was due 
to certain contributions to the program—contribu- 
tions as valuable as they were freely and gracefully 
given—by the American Rhythm Boys, a quintet 
from the Band of the American Forces in resi- 
dence in the neighborhood at that moment. 

As well as being a contributor to the vocal side 
of the program, our job included also that of com- 
pere. With other members of the Concert Party 
we had to travel some distance by train, and the 
American artists had already arrived in the Hall, 
and were tuning up when we reached the stage. 
On our being formally introduced, we asked: “Well, 
how’s America?” 

“Fine and dandy,” came the laughing reply from 
all five. 

When we thereupon explained that on two occa- 
sions we had toured America in Folk-Song Recitals, 
from New York to the Golden Gate and from Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico, they chorused again, 
“Gee, that’s swell,” and we were strangers no 
longer. 

And when to the question put by a laughing- 
eyed lad, “Did you like America?” we answered, 
“Don’t you think we would be hard to please if we 
didn’t?” they answered again as one man, “We sure 
do.” 

“There was just one thing in America we had to 
complain of,” we said, and as we said it the laugh- 
ing faces all went grave in an instant, “the hospi- 
tality, it was so overwhelming!” 

“Gee, that ain’t nuthin’ to complain of,” said the 
merry-eyed lad, as he set all the gadgets of his 
drums jangling with one tremendous bang—an ac- 
companiment to his delighted laughter. 

And where this particular quintet of American 
boys was concerned, the Melting Pot, judging from 
the residue before us, must surely have had to work 
overtime. The parents of one, we found, came from 
Syria. He was a dark, slender lad, kind and 
thoughtful, and it was delightful to see his open- 
eyed wonder and appreciation when he found we 
could pronounce his name correctly at the first try. 
As well as playing in the quintet, he was the pos- 
sessor of a fine serviceable baritone voice, and 
sang, among other items, Joyce Kilmer’s Trees 
very tastefully. 

The parents of another, we learned, came from 
Germany. He was the tall, laughing-eyed lad who 




















had asked us “Did we like America?” A handsome, 
well set-up boy, who, with regard to his appear- 
ance, could “pinch hit” for Colonel Lindbergh any- 
where. He was something of a “play-boy,” as we 
soon learned, and, to put the Irish twist on it, was 
“the heart o’ corn.” 

Once he overheard us exchanging a few words 
in Irish with the soprano of our party—a splendid 
artist by the way, and a very beautiful young girl. 
Putting his finger to his lip, he whispered in a 
mock-horrified manner: “Nicht, nicht, nein sprach 
Deutsch” (our spelling of the German may be a bit 
shaky). But when we informed him that it was not 
German, but Irish, our very own language we were 
speaking, he hammered his blond head with both 
his fists, tearing off, in his abject contrition, about 
a mile and a half of the Fatherland in one resound- 
ing spate of voluble German. He looked so naively 
repentant in the doing of it, that the soprano, there 
and then, took the irresistible rascal to her heart, 
literally, or, at least, she did not demur, amid peals 
of laughter, about permitting him to reverse that 
order. So, when this row is over, if you hear of an 
Irish soprano making her debut under a German- 
American name in the U.S.A., you will at once be 
able to contact the story. 

Another boy who made one of the five was a 
Creole from New Orleans, down among the bayous 
and the magnolias, the lovely old city that sits 
away to the south yonder beside the Father of 
Waters. A dark-eyed, quiet-mannered lad he was, 
and when we told him that we knew the “Vieux 
Carré,” that we had been in his southern home for 
“Mardi Gras,” and, all dressed up and mounted on 
a decorated float, had paraded its picturesque 
streets, that we had had chicken gumbo and jam- 
balaya in a little café, once a bank, that was hidden 
away somewhere amid a maze of narrow streets 
down in the heart of the old French Quarter, that 
we had sipped French Market Coffee and had eaten 
pralines and crullers under the shadow of the 
cloister-like arches of the old Cabildo, one lovely 
afternoon, when its blue shadow lay, cut sharp as 
with a knife, across the grey pavement of the old 
Square—his delight at our meticulous remem- 
brance of the beautiful old place was unbounded. 

And then we gave him our version of the origin 
of the world-famous “Iron Lace of New Orleans.” 
The work of slaves in the old days, it was ham- 
mered out by hand, and so finely wrought and 
twisted and twined, into such intricate and delicate 
patterns, that it came to be called “Iron Lace.” 
That it was made by slaves, as we were told, we 
had no manner of doubt, but we tried to account 
for its existence in another fashion: 

When Vulcan irked the jealous Jove, 

In womanish disgrace 

He banished him to New Orleans 

And set him making lace. 
At that his great, dark eyes grew dim, and in his 
low, mellow, southern voice he said simply: “That 
sure makes me feel homesick.” 

And knowing so well all that he was leaving 
when he left his exquisite old home town behind, 
and knowing also a little of what that particular 


kind of sickness can mean, at the shadow that for a 
space dimmed his dark eyes, we did not wonder at 
all. 

As we watched him from the wings intent on his 
music, something in his dark handsome face set us 
to dreaming; and forgetting about the crowded 
Hall and the listening people, we were back in New 
Orleans again in a lovely old Colonial mansion on 
St. Charles Avenue, a tall old house, set back from 
the street behind its blossoming hedges of azalea 
in an old semi-tropical garden, with its row of tall 
pillars in front that reached from the ground to 
the roof, and, at the second floor, a balcony, with 
high French windows opening out on it from every 
room, and shaded by the branches of a giant mag- 
nolia tree, whose pearl-pale chalices, faintly veined 
with mauve, seemed to be brimming over with the 
liquid gold of the sunshine through every hour of 
the long blue day. 

Once more the gardens, in the shadow of palm 
and catalpa, were cool arbors of sapphire shade, 
and, where the sunshine lay broad and bright, were 
filled with splashes of the most unbelievably bril- 
liant color, while through the day and night the 
warm air was heavy with fragrance of olive and 
myrtle, verbena and rose, magnolia and bay, 
azalea and geranium—. 

A crash of applause brought us back from our 
southern dreamland, and as we again looked stage- 
wards, we saw the lad from Louisiana joining the 
other members of the quintet in a final bow to the 
audience. 

And so it was as old friends, it seemed, that 
they later came to supper with us at our hotel. 
After eating, during a pleasant hour we had more 
music, and at their united request we spoke some 
of the poems we had made during our stay in 
America. 

Chicago, the beautiful and maligned, was known 
to most of them, and while all our poems were 
admired, the general favorite seemed to be our 
four-lined verse descriptive of Michigan Boulevard 
at dusk, the poem with which we “made the line” 
in the T'ribune’s “Line o’ Type,” the day after our 
arrival in the great city: 

Fairy palaces builded 

Above the murk and the din, 

Of huge blocks cut from the midnight sky 
With the stars left in. 

The remaining two members of the quintet came 
from Iowa in the Middle West, and when they 
found that we had spent some happy days in Sioux 
City with a dear friend, Monsignor McCarty of the 
Cathedral (God rest all Christian souls), they both 
cried: “Why, that is our home town.” 

And so, although as strangers from the four 
winds of the world we were gathered together, 
when the hour came for parting, it was as friends 
and dear ones that we said, “Good-bye,” not for- 
getting to add after the Irish fashion, “and God 
bless you.” 

Where they are located is many miles away from 
where we reside. We may never see them again, 
but the recollection of our meeting shall remain 
with us long—a happy memory. 
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EXPERTS’ ON LATIN AMERICA 
GATHER DATA ON THE WING 


HERNANE TAVARES DE SA 











THIS country is being flooded with books on Latin 
America. Almost every week a new title appears 
on the bookstands and is gravely reviewed in the 
literary magazines and supplements by critics who 
tread warily on an unfamiliar ground and usually 
decide, prudently, to praise it. 

These books are mushrooming in response to an 
urgent demand for them. The American public has 
developed a sudden and earnest interest in the baf- 
fling countries below the Rio Grande. And a crop 
of “experts on Latin America” has sprung almost 
overnight into existence, to convert into hard cash 
the new trend. Their technique is by now familiar. 
There is a magic “open Sesame” for the ambitious 
scribbler who wishes to become an expert. A round- 
trip ticket on the Pan-American Airways System 
will automatically guarantee an _ encyclopedic 
knowledge of the twenty Republics. 

There are, of course, a few days to be wasted in 
each one of the countries, between planes. But that 
is quite bearable. Every Latin-American capital 
(the prospective expert never dreams of visiting 
any other town besides the capital) boasts of a 
good hotel, where the food tastes just like that at 
home, and where the members of the local Ameri- 
can colony gather. The colony is quite willing to 
convey to the intellectual from the States, between 
drinks, their own peculiar notions about the na- 
tives. There is, of course, no question of personal 
contact with the natives, the expert knowing no 
Spanish or Portuguese. 

A few more days, a few more countries—and 
home, thank heaven. As he alights from the plane 
in Miami, the miraculous conversion has taken 
place. There is no denying it. The way his fellow- 
countrymen respectfully request his final word on 
Amazon rubber and Bolivian tin, the rapt expres- 
sion of the audiences at a hundred women’s clubs, 
as they absorb the profound wisdom of his utter- 
ances on the social evolution of Mexico and the for- 
eign policy of Argentina, prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that he has joined with flying colors the 
exclusive circle of Latin American experts. 

This sad reality dawned upon me as the result of 
a rather bewildering experience. I have been read- 
ing, in the last few weeks, a score of the more re- 
cent books published on Latin America. This, with 
a very definite purpose in mind. I wanted to find 
out what the experts had to say about Catholicism 
and its meaning to Latin Americans, and to com- 
pare their findings with my own limited knowledge 
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and experience. Not possessing the experts’ all-in- 
clusive learning on the twenty Republics, I had 
carefully confined any attempt at critical appraisal 
to what they had to say on my country—Brazil. 

I had been prepared from the very beginning to 
encounter criticism, fair and unfair, misconcep- 
tions, lack of sympathy and downright hostility. 
Instead, I found a blank. The authors were not for 
or against Catholicism and its influence on Brazil. 
They were entirely unaware of the fact. They were 
likewise unaware of the religious background in 
their chapters on the other nineteen Republics. 

This is all the more astounding as these books 
envisaged Latin America as an entity, although 
there is no such thing. Even John Gunther, who 
boasts of such a solid ignorance in the field, sus- 
pects vaguely that these twenty nations are differ- 
ent. So we may safely assume that it is now com- 
mon knowledge that the term Latin America is, 
more than anything else, a convenient designation 
for a group of countries with very distinct and 
vigorous personalities. 

Ignoring this momentous discovery, however, 
most of these books presented an over-simplified, 
conventional, inaccurate picture of the Latin- 
American countries, painfully striving to preserve 
the conception of Latin America as an entity. 

It is indeed curious that in this effort toward 
simplification, the only legitimate ground for a 
common pattern—Catholicism—has been so utter- 
ly ignored. 

In other words, these authors who so stubbornly 
insist on considering Latin America as a homoge- 
neous whole fail in every case to invoke in support 
of their wishful thinking the one sound historical 
and social argument. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to rest our case on the 
study of these books, written in frantic haste by 
persons whose knowledge is so perfunctory and 
air-borne, and whose interest in the countries they 
describe is so obviously mercenary. There are also 
good books on Latin America. Not many, unfortu- 
nately. But those few are written by real scholars. 

Strangely enough, we find in these books, not the 
total ignorance of the overnight experts, but a 
profound misconception of the part played by the 
Church in every Latin-American country. These 
scholars, otherwise so keenly understanding when 
they study any other aspect of Latin-American 
civilization, fail to grasp the overbearing impor- 
tance of the part that Catholicism has played in 




















the evolution of these countries. Their attitude, un- 
swervingly sympathetic in all other fields, becomes 
scathing when referring to Catholicism. 

It is not our intention to defend the Church in 
Latin America. In her temporal activities she has 
not always been above reproach. But to deny the 
importance of the Catholic Church in those coun- 
tries is to ignore elementary historical evidence. 
And to maintain that her influence was not, on the 
whole, highly beneficial, is to refuse a fair ap- 
praisal of that historical evidence. 

In Brazil, Catholicism is not an important factor 
in the evolution of the country. It is the very 
essence of Brazilian civilization and the Brazilian 
way of life. Gilberto Freyre, our greatest sociolo- 
gist, who can be accused of no undue sympathy 
toward the Church, singles her out as the central 
core around which crystallized the various factors 
which contributed to the forming of our present 
society. And I believe the same may be said of the 
other Latin-American nations. 

To pursue the Good Neighbor Policy without 
taking in account the all-important spiritual values 
is to play into the hands of German propaganda. 
The\Nazis, those God-fearing, deeply religious men, 
have consistently presented the United States as a 
godless, materialistic country, indifferent to spirit- 
ual values, worshipping no deity but the dollar. 
And, unfortunately, many is the man in the street 
in Latin America who believes it to be so. 

American propaganda has been doubly at fault 
in this field. On the one hand, it has failed to rec- 
ognize explicitly, and pay homage to, the religious 
background of Latin America. This systematic 
silence over a fundamental issue has been inter- 
preted by many Latin Americans as a tacit dis- 
approval. 

On the other hand, it has forgotten to say, and 
say emphatically, that the United States is a Chris- 
tian country. It has left unused an invaluable 
weapon of propaganda, by failing to tell Latin 
Americans that there are over twenty million 
Catholics in this country, who are not only re- 
spected and liked, but also participate actively in 
the social and political life of their country. 

But official governmental propaganda is not en- 
tirely to blame. In this great dream of Pan Ameri- 
canism, of bringing together our countries in a 
better understanding and closer cooperation, the 
Catholics of the United States have a great and 
important part to play. They should be among the 
leaders in every phase of the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy. Are they? 

We are not for a moment advocating that Ameri- 
can Catholics try to exercise a monopoly in the 
field of relations with Latin America, nor that 
there be discrimination of any sort, based on reli- 
gious beliefs, in choosing the men who are to direct 
Pan-American activities in this country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, quite the opposite has been happening. 
About a year ago the Brazilian Catholic leader, 
Alceu de Amoroso Lima, in an article published in 
the leading newspapers of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo gave a list of ninety-seven American organ- 
izations whose primary interest was Latin Amer- 


ica. Not one of them was a Catholic organization. 

In the field of cultural relations there is also 
much to be done. The granting of scholarships ani 
fellowships, the exchange of students and profes- 
sors, is undoubtedly one of the most effective ways 
of building real understanding and affection be- 
tween two countries. There are, at the present mo- 
ment, over two hundred Brazilian students in 
American universities. To our knowledge, only one 
of them is enrolled in a Catholic university. 

Forty-five million Brazilians, one hundred and 
twenty million Latin Americans, have a dream and 
a hope shared in common with the hundred and 
thirty million people of these United States. The 
dream is a united Western Hemisphere. The hope 
is that we may build the Americas into an oasis of 
peace, dedicated to the brotherhood of man. The 
Catholics of this country have an important con- 
tribution to make toward the fulfilment of this 
Christian ideal. 


RACE SUICIDE MEANS 
SHEER LOSS OF NERVE 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 











THERMOPYLAE was much in the news a year 
ago. The Greeks were making another glorious, if 
this time futile, stand, and echoes of Thucydides 
came back to some of us erstwhile classicists as we 
followed the dispatches. Yes, there was a “glory 
that was Greece,” and it seemed in those dark days 
to glow with an especial meaning for us. 

But there was once a disgrace that was Greece, 
too, in the days that followed the heroism of Ther- 
mopylae, and that disgrace has a terrifying mean- 
ing for us today, if we can read the pages of history 
clear-minded enough to see it. 

It was a little book by T. R. Glover, The Influ- 
ence of Christ in the Ancient World, that sent me 
back for another look at this dark period in the 
history of a declining Greece. It sent me back to 
the pages of an historian of the times, one Polybius, 
and in the thirty-sixth book of his History, I found 
the foreboding message for today. Says he: 

In our own time, the whole of Greece has been sub- 
ject to a low birth rate and a general decrease of 
the population, owing to which cities have become 
deserted and the land has ceased to yield fruit, al- 
though there have neither been continuous wars nor 
epidemics. . . . Men had fallen into such a state of 
pretentiousness, avarice and indolence that they did 
not wish to marry, or if married, to rear the children 
born to them, or at most, as a rule, but one or two of 
them, so as to leave these in affluence and bring 
them up to waste their substance, and so the evil 
rapidly and insensibly grew. 

Race suicide, birth control, or, to use modern 
jargon about a very old depravity, planned parent- 
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hood, even in the testimony of this pagan writer, 
was rotting the vitals of Greece, and the Romans 
came and conquered. 

Now, one eminent authority on those times, Pro- 
fessor Bury, claims that “loss of nerve” was the 
mark of that age, and that this race suicide was a 
sure sign of it. As T. R. Glover comments: “Life 
grew more and more of a riddle, and solitary hearts 
lost faith and lost nerve, and begot no songs and 
few children.” 

Now, compare this brief recounting of an his- 
toric calamity with a report emanating from Lon- 
don on June 7. Lord Horder, the King’s physician, 
acknowledges the existence of the white race’s 
birth-rate problem and attributes it to “passive 
resistence in the production of new citizens. .. . In 
short, there has been a strike.” 

But there has been no strike against human 
affection. It still flows in human hearts, only now 
it is timid and misplaced: Britain, it was brought 
out in the report, now has 1,500,000 more pet dogs 
than she had fifty years ago. Dog statistics for the 
United States are not at hand, but it is safe to say 
that millions of Pekinese and poodles are absorbing 
here, too, the love and affection that God intends 
to be poured out on children. 

What does this say but that our age, or at least 
the planned parenthooders of it, are suffering from 
that same “loss of nerve” that eventually ruined 
an ancient and marvelous culture? Far from being 
a progressive or triumphant movement, birth con- 
trol is a cringing thing, whose motive force is fear 
—fear of the economic burdens that children bring, 
fear of the world into which they must be born, 
fear of the responsibility their training entails. 

Remember the articles that used to appear with 
rather sickening regularity, especially in the ad- 
vanced women’s magazines, in which some “leader” 
would tragically confess that she, for one, was not 
going to have children because they would be noth- 
thing but gun-fodder for the next war? These 
weak-kneed admissions appear less frequently now, 
thank God, but rest assured that the same attitude 
continues to sway the thought of thousands who 
fear life because they have no hope or faith. 

The acceptance of life in its fulness means re- 
sponsibility, personal responsibility. But that is not 
a sad thing, it is not depressing, challenging though 
it be. Herbert Agar, writing on “The Truth Is Good 
News,” in the May Harpers, reminds us that “we 
cannot win the war without rising above the na- 
tional irresponsibility which has given Hitler his 
advantage over us.” And harking back over the 
centuries, Mr. Glover discovers that “the thing that 
above all ruined ancient society was the increasing 
withdrawal of responsibility from the individual.” 

Certainly, one responsibility that modern Amer- 
ica is more and more sloughing off in despair, is 
that preeminently personal one of rearing children 
generously and gratefully. It cannot continue, if 
this nation is to continue to be great, not merely 
in matter of numbers, but above all in the fiber of 
its national character. For, as the student of the 
past whom we have been quoting reminds us: “Men 
are made great by great responsibilities.” 
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And this is precisely where Christianity enters 
the scene. It makes men and nations great by de- 
manding things from them: “Responsibility, a free 
initiative, the sense of the future, these are the 
things that make character, and they are of the 
very fabric of the Christian life.” 

Furthermore, with this decline of backbone to 
live up to duties (merely of good citizenship, let 
alone of morality) goes the whole basis of demo- 
cratic life. Have you ever mulled over the striking 
parallel between the slump in family life (birth 
control, divorce) and the lessening of intelligent 
interest in our political life? To vote intelligently 
is a duty, and most duties bring a burden, but if we 
as a nation have given up hope in such an intimate 
thing as the family, how can we keep up hope in 
that much more impersonal thing, the welfare of 
the country? 

Perhaps, though, the hidden motivating force of 
the birth-controllers is not so much fear as pride. 
We are a great nation—we admit it, and perhaps 
we have given away to the heresy, to quote Glover 
again, that “power absolves its possessors from 
moral bonds.” But look still further, and you will 
find that pride, too, is generally founded in fear. 
The proud man is afraid to admit and face the 
truth, and so, he invents sweet-sounding names to 
hide cowardly practices. 

Fear, then, seems to be at the bottom of the 
whole unsavory planned-parenthood business. It is 
certainly a fear of meeting that breath-taking chal- 
lenge: “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect,” which Christ flung full in the face of a 
nerveless pagan world. And it is almost as certainly 
fear of the daring responsibilities that the Ameri- 
can way of life demands and expects from every 
lover of democracy. 

The best attack, then, on the whole birth-control 
movement is the simple statement and reiteration 
of the note of positive and joyful confidence that 
rings throughout the whole structure of our Cath- 
olic Faith. A Catholic cannot be afraid of the world 
or of life, not if Christ’s Good News means any- 
thing to him. As Glover puts it: “His Gospel is new 
and young, fresh and freshening, full of ardor and 
energy.” We cannot believe in Him Who came that 
men “might have life and more abundantly,” and 
tolerate the heresy of those who deny life for their 
own selfish convenience. 

Birth control is defeatist propaganda dissemi- 
nated by those who have lost nerve. Its wide ac- 
ceptance is a certain sign that a nation is rotting 
from within and it can be as certain for twentieth- 
century America as it was for pre-Christian Greece. 
In the face of it, we Catholics have to raise a gale 
of Christian laughter. For it can be laughed out of 
court—it is immoral, yes, and it is also un-Ameri- 
can. It is unalterably opposed to the daring and 
adventurous spirit that has made this nation, and 
which, under God, must keep it. 

History (as well as good morals) furnishes the 
ammunition for our scorn. It happened in ancient 
Greece, and it can happen here—a nation can be 
ruined by those who are, not to put too fine a point 


on it, just yellow. 




















COMMUNISTS’ ZEAL 
EVOKES COMPARISONS 


JOHN W. MAGAN, S.J. 











IT was a perfect setting for a May Day. The stage 
was draped in blue. Spring flowers were in abun- 
dance. The fifty girls in the chorus wore blue and 
white. Three thousand souls, few over thirty, some 
still in their teens, packed the auditorium. But it 
was not a May Day for Mary. It was for Marx. 

The Young Communist League and the State 
Committee of the Communist Party had arranged 
the meeting. Judging by the results many toilsome 
weeks were spent in preparation. Talented speakers 
were on the stage. The Glee Club was equal to the 
best. A chiaroscuric drama held everyone in its 
spell. For three hours we sat in amazement, 
amazed at the skill of those youths, amazed at the 
change in their techniques, amazed most of all at 
the zeal they displayed. 

Nor was this their only New York May Day 
meeting. At least three others, equally elaborate, 
were being conducted simultaneously in other sec- 
tions of the city; and two more were staged the 
night before. Meanwhile in Baltimore, Buffalo and 
Philadelphia, in fact, in virtually every metropolis 
of the country, their comrades had gathered to 
renew their allegiance to a cause. 

How different were these meetings from the Red 
rallies of the halcyon days of ’28 and ’29! This year 
inflammatory placards were non-existent. Conspic- 
uously absent was the scarlet bunting once so 
familiar in Fourteenth Street. No mounted police 
commissioner this year led his men against the 
mob. Gone were all these. The repetitious demand 
to “Free Earl Browder” was the sole reminder of 
the earlier days when Tom Mooney was his party’s 
martyr. 

As you sat surrounded by so many hundreds of 
young people, you realized that they are not look- 
ing to destroy the race. They are not raving fools 
desiring revolution for its own sake. They are apos- 
tles, zealots, crusaders, seeking a better life. 

Unfortunately, their vision is obscured. The mist 
of things material hides from their eyes any goal 
beyond, and from their hearts, any recognizable 
desire after it. They do not see the evil of their 
ways. To accuse all of them of maliciousness is to 
misunderstand them completely. 

For the Catholic who observes their ever recur- 
ring and always crowded demonstrations, it is im- 
possible to hold back grief—impossible not to real- 
ize the work we are leaving undone. 

The most recent statistics place our numbers at 
some twenty-two millions. Yet how many young 
men and women have we who could hold a similar 
exhibition? True we have sodalities and crusades 
of various kinds, and once a year or so fill some 
stadium for a congress; but for the most part these 


organizations are confined to schools wherein the 
wealthier youth are in the majority. 

But what have we done for the laboring youth, 
for the factory boy and girl? For the myriad num- 
bers of our sons and daughters who work in de- 
fense plants, in industries, on farms? What have we 
for the colored youth and other minority groups? 

Parochial schools, elementary and secondary, 
throughout the country are, no doubt, doing every- 
thing to train and form good Christians. But what 
is there for them after they receive their diplomas? 
What full-time, life-time, active program compar- 
able to Communism have we offered them to in- 
spire them with, to keep them straight, to make 
them more than Sunday-morning Catholics? 

Before the War, French workers had the glori- 
ous Jocist movement. Within a few short years its 
members had won back France to Christ. In Bel- 
gium the story was the same. But in America, 
what have we? Only lethargy and loss. 

Surely there are outstanding exceptions to this 
rule. And we must give thanks that this is true. 
But have we not been bourgeois? Have not our 
efforts to make leaders been confined almost en- 
tirely to the professions? And what professional 
man is there who is so foolish as to think himself 
a leader of the workers? Except for a few penal 
institutions, which we like to call industrial schools, 
and for a few high school courses in short-hand 
and typewriting, have we even thought of indus- 
trial careers for our boys and girls? 

Despite the fact that we hang in so many of our 
classrooms prints of the youthful Christ working 
at the carpenter’s bench, do we not cherish an 
aversion to the thought that possibly little Tommy 
Nolan or Georgie Renz who sit beneath them might 
some day imitate their Model by choosing His 
avocation? 

Little difference does it make what has occa- 
sioned this attitude, if only we drive it out at once. 
For surely it is no less deserving of an anathema 
than any other sin. Far worse, in fact, is it than 
most, for by it we are alienating whole classes from 
the Church. 

No less an authority than Pope Pius XI is re- 
sponsible for the statement that the working man 
has been lost to the Church. Complacent Ameri- 
cans have interpreted him to mean working men 
of other lands. Even granting the assumption that 
our poorer classes have not strayed so far from the 
Bride of Christ as have their foreign brothers, we 
have greatly to fear that within a few short years 
conditions in our country will be no better than 
anywhere else unless we take immediate action. 
Radicals of every species are in our midst and 
growing stronger hourly. 

The time to act is now. Each day we wait the 
foe makes greater inroads, builds stronger barriers 
against us. Unless we start immediately to concen- 
trate our efforts on the working man, we are al- 
most sure to find it futile to do so in the future. 
Labor schools, social clubs, study groups, working- 
men’s retreats, anything, in fact, and everything, 
must be engaged in to bring the laborer back to 
Christ the Worker. 
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THE TOTAL LIFE 


IT was a welcome relief from Commencement ad- 
dresses on “the American way of life,” delivered 
at many of our larger universities, to come across 
an address given at a small institution, now clos- 
ing a century of splendid service in a city in the 
Middle West. It is an excellent way, certainly, and 
the pity is that we have so little of it. Our objec- 
tion is that these orators do not know what the 
American way of life is, if they think it means only 
a steady progress to unexampled material wealth. 

That, assuredly, was not the idea of the men to 
whom we owe the beginnings of the genuine Ameri- 
can way of life. What they meant by it was well 
expressed on that perplexed day during the Con- 
stitutional Convention by old Ben Franklin who 
rose to remark that the course of the debates “is 
methinks a melancholy proof of the imperfection 
of the Human Understanding.” History and philos- 
ophy seemed to afford no aid, he said. Let us there- 
fore think “of humbly applying to the Father of 
light to illuminate our understandings.” For, the 
old man went on, “the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs do I see of this truth—that God 
governs in the affairs of men.” And going back to 
Scripture, he bade the delegates remember that 
“without His concurring aid, we shall succeed ... 
no better than the Builders of Babel.” 

Nor had Washington, and the pioneers who 
opened the American way of life, a philosophy 
differing from that of Franklin. “Religion and 
Morality,” declared Washington, were “the indis- 
pensable supports” of “political prosperity,” “the 
great pillars of human happiness,” “the firmest 
props of the duties of Men and Citizens.”” Of such 
value did he consider religion that he concluded 
those famous paragraphs in his Farewell Address 
by advising his fellow-citizens to found institutions 
of learning which would promote the welfare of re- 
ligion. Our ancestors certainly did not hold mate- 
rial prosperity synonymous with “the American 
way of life.” They proclaimed that without re- 
ligion, there could be no American way of life. 

Perhaps, after all, the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
did address the graduates of Xavier University, in 
Cincinnati, on the American way of life. But the 
difference between the prelate and the other ora- 
tors is that the Archbishop knows what that life, 
in its relation to education, really means. “Educa- 
tion that fits young people for the total life,” said 
the Archbishop, “is the development which makes 
them instructed and self-governed men. True edu- 
cation means that a moral character has been 
formed, that habits of religious-mindedness have 
been acquired, that a normal, sane judgment, and 
a laudable human ambition guide individuals in the 
performance of everyday duties, that necessary 
means are used to attain one’s eternal destiny.” 

Probably some parents are now thinking of non- 
Catholic colleges for their children. We hope that 
they read the Archbishop’s words, and heed them. 
Otherwise, their children may never know the true 
“American way of life.” 
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EDIT 


FLAG DAY DECLARATION 


TWENTY-EIGHT countries are listed among 
the United Nations, which took part in the Flag 
Day celebration on June 14. Latest accessions 
to their ranks are Mexico and the Philippines. 

To these associates in the fight for freedom 
President Roosevelt spoke some memorable 
words, in which he defined the source from 
which our love of freedom must be derived. 

The “crucial difference between ourselves 
and the enemies we face today”’ was placed by 
the President in our belief that man is “created 
free, in the image of God.” In this, he con- 
tinued, “lies the absolute unity of our alliance. 
. .. Here is our strength, the source and prom- 
ise of victory.” 

Our common position, therefore, as defined 
by the President, is one that of its very nature 
implies a full and unimpeded recognition of 
God: as Creator, as Author of a Divine likeness 
stamped in man’s spiritual and immortal soul, 
as the Ultimate Source of all rights and duties. 

The United Nations’ cause, in the President’s 
view, cannot be conceived without man’s rela- 
tion to God, just as his freedom cannot be con- 
ceived without the freedom of religion. 

Only forty-eight hours had elapsed since the 
text was announced of the agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Government 
on the mutual provisions of lease-lend aid. The 
two nations, said this agreement in its pre- 
amble, are “engaged in a cooperative under- 
taking . . . with the end of laying the bases of 
a just and enduring world peace.” It is impos- 
sible not to surmise that the President’s lan- 
guage on Flag Day was in the nature of a 
pointed reminder to the Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics as to the requirements of such a 
“cooperative undertaking.” 

A state of panicky fear is repeatedly ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Government and its 
spokesmen abroad, lest full justice may not be 
accorded to Russia once victory has been 
achieved and the other nations are enjoying the 
fruits of Russian heroism. Nothing can more 
readily secure the fulfilment of such future jus- 
tice, than a speedy and frank declaration by 
the leaders of the Soviet Government that they 
wholeheartedly endorse the position here taken 
by President Roosevelt on the relation of man, 
God and freedom. 














RIALS 


CRITICISM 


SAID a well-known politician in a public ad- 
dress last week: “This criticism of Congress 
must stop. Measures must be taken at once to 
stop it. It is undermining the confidence of the 
people in Congress.” 

We are at a loss to know what “measures” 
this politician has in mind. If a citizen thinks 
that we ought to abolish the legislative branch 
of the Government, or that the men who now 
sit in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives should be retired to private life at the 
earliest possible moment, his expression of this 
opinion may rightly be stamped “criticism.” 
But we are unable to see what “measures” can 
be adopted to suppress this criticism, unless we 
also suppress the First Amendment. 

All depends, of course, upon the means which 
our hypothetical citizen intends to use in abol- 
ishing Congress, or in defeating the sitting 
members of Congress, when these come up for 
re-election. It will be remembered that for 
many years there has been a party in the 
United States, made up of Communists, radi- 
cals and assorted Left-wingers. The aim of this 
party has been to destroy not only Congress, 
but the judicial and executive branches of the 
Government, as well. The means which they 
propose to use in effecting this destruction 
were recently described by Attorney General 
Biddle as “subversive.” In brief, their dominant 
purpose is to destroy constitutional government 
by force, and to establish in its place a form of 
regimentation acceptable to Moscow. 

But even these radicals cannot be punished 
for expressing their opinions, unless what they 
say or write incites to public violence. In that 
case, they can be prosecuted, always in due 
form of law, not for their use but for their 
abuse of a constitutional right guaranteed by 
the First Amendment. 

Suppression of opinion by legal enactment, 
always dangerous, usually defeats its purpose. 
It is like tying the safety-valve down. On the 
other hand, nothing in the Constitution pro- 
tects the abuse of any constitutional right. In- 
finitely better is it to invoke the due process 
of law to punish abuse of this constitutional 
right, than to devise legislation which even ap- 
proaches infringement upon the priceless guar- 
antees of the First Amendment. 





CHARITY FOR ALL 


NOTHING is more important in these tense days 
than to keep our sense of moral values true. Should 
we permit this to deteriorate, we can look for 
national ruin. A nation may win a war, and lose its 
soul. 
The judgment which should be passed upon the 
reprisals ordered by Hitler after the assassination 
of Reinhard Heydrich, one of his chief hangmen, is 
fairly obvious. Even in war, the law or sstice, and 
of all that justice implies, cannot be -spended. 
That law holds at all times, and under ail circum- 
stances. Hence it is a crime against justice to 
slaughter men, women and children indiscriminate- 
ly because they are suspected of guilty knowledge, 
or of sympathy with the killer, or killers, of Hey- 
drich. Punishment of this nature is simple murder, 
nor can it be excused by the plea that it is intended 
to prevent a recurrence of attacks upon the offi- 
cials of a government that has been set up by force 
in an invaded country. 

In the course even of a just war, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to decide what measure and kind 
of force may be used by a government. That, pre- 
cisely, is why it is now imperatively necessary for 
us Americans to keep steadily in mind the truth 
that the Divine law of justice and charity must be 
obeyed and respected in time of war, as well as in 
time of peace. The nation which violates this law 
may destroy its enemies, but it does not win a vic- 
tory. In the eyes of Almighty God it is red with 
the guilt of a crime that calls to Heaven for ven- 
geance. That vengeance will be exacted in due time 
by an omniscient and inexorable Judge. 

Within recent months, military authorities in 
Great Britain and the United States have assured 
us that no campaign to stir up among our armed 
forces a kind of personal hatred of the enemy will 
be tolerated. No toleration should be given any like 
campaign that may be inaugurated among civilians. 

Let it not be said that this insistence upon the 
supremacy of the law of justice and charity reflects 
the mind of the pietist who refuses to face reality. 
No truth that men can draw from the history of 
our race is clearer than the fact that only through 
the observance of this law can nations endure, and 
peoples live in peace. Greed for power and wealth 
has been the curse of nations and individuals alike, 
and because of that curse the world mourns today. 
It can be lifted only by obedience, individual and 
national, to that law which Jesus Christ proclaimed 
as the first of all the Commandments. 

“Nothing is more useful than to look upon the 
world as it really is,” wrote Leo XIII, more than 
fifty years ago, “and at the same time to seek else- 
where, as We have said, for the solace to its trou- 
bles.” That solace, the Pontiff indicated when he 
wrote: “And if society is to be healed now, in no 
other way can it be healed, save by a return to 
Christian life and Christian principles.” But the 
first of those principles, and the foundation of that 
life, is Christ’s law of love. Where love is estab- 
lished among men, justice for all will be secured, 
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but where it has failed, justice will be replaced by 
rapine and oppression. 

More than a century and one-half ago, the repre- 
sentatives of a people struggling for existence after 
a long and bitter war, met to lay the foundations 
of a new government. Not hatred, but love of jus- 
tice and of enduring peace, founded upon justice, 
animated the men who had gathered “to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquillity . . . secure the Blessings of Lib- 
erty to ourselves and our Posterity.” They built 
well, these men who framed the Constitution, and 
our ancestors who adopted it, because they loved 
justice. Within a few pray God the 
years may be very few—the world will be obliged 
to lay the foundations for new governments among 
men. We shall be confronted with problems far 
more serious and intricate than those which our 
fathers discussed. For in the decades which have 
been counted since these men deliberated at Phila- 
delphia, love of God and of man and of justice has 
grown weak, and everywhere a philosophy of life 
that knows not God has waxed strong. The least 
that we can do to prepare ourselves for the future 
is to go forward in this war in which we are en- 
gaged “with malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” 

With hatred barred from our hearts, we can 
truly dedicate ourselves to the resolution that 
“government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” Hatred in 
our hearts, and in the counsels of the nations will 
but hasten the day when that government shall 


pass away. 


THE HOME PASSES 


LAST week an auctioneer in Manhattan mounted 
the traditional block to invite bids on a Fifth 
Avenue mansion and its contents. It had been built 
some sixty years ago, and as time went on its own- 
er spent millions in adorning his miniature palace 
with tapestries, statuary and paintings. 

But his descendants tired of the house, and de- 
cided to convert it into cash. The returns were 
barely ten per cent of the money that had been 
spent on the mansion, but when peace returns the 
structure will be torn down, and a huge apartment 
house will be erected on the site. 

Time brings curious changes. Today wealthy 
people do not care to live in homes, and the poor 
cannot. Since private dwellings are no longer built 
in our large cities, they must turn to “flats” and 
apartment houses which often differ little from 
slum tenements. 

Nothing of great value is lost in the passing of 
those grandiose city houses which, up to the sec- 
ond decade of the century, the newly-rich felt 
obliged to erect. The pity is that as these elaborate 
establishments disappear, their place is not taken 
by homes in which people of ordinary means can 
raise families, but by apartment-houses in which 
rents are prohibitive, and from which children are 
generally excluded. 
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PHARISEE’S GIFT 


IT was said of a veteran newspaper reporter that 
he believed nothing he heard, and very little of 
what he saw. Experience had taught him that since 
few things are in reality what they appear to be at 
first sight, it was wise to test all that he heard and 
saw. He was like the engineer who examines the 
steel bars and plates that are to be used in the con- 
struction of a bridge or a great ship. To the eye, all 
have the same appearance of strength and solidity, 
but when the engineer uses the eye that science has 
devised, he has no difficulty in choosing the flawless 
steel, and rejecting that which has hidden defects. 

There is something analogous to this process in 
the spiritual life. It is a commonplace, in fact, 
among students of man’s interior life that the test 
does not make the man, but merely shows what 
manner of man he is. History tells of leaders in 
every department of life who seemed to be flawless, 
until some sudden testing disclosed a moral weak- 
ness that had never been suspected. We are not 
leaders, but very humble persons, yet we may have 
noted the same unhappy fact in our own lives. 

For a time, all seemed to go well with us, and in 
that calm, we grew careless about our prayers, our 
reception of the Sacraments, the fulfilment of the 
ordinary duties of our state of life. Consequently, 
when the storm blew up suddenly, we were taken 
unawares, and paid the price of our carelessness. 
We had permitted our religion to become a matter 
of outward exercises, accepted without attention to 
their meaning, or care for the interior spirit which 
alone gives them value. Our religion, in other 
words, had become a purely external thing, all 
seeming and no substance. 

That was the religion of the scribes and the 
Pharisees, and in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint 
Matthew, v, 20-25) Our Lord warns us that this 
travesty on religion will avail nothing to our sal- 
vation. Few knew the law of God better than the 
scribes, whose lives were devoted to its study, and 
none were more Zealous in insisting upon the com- 
plete performance of all the duties prescribed by it 
than the Pharisees. At one time, their learning and 
zeal had constituted a valuable religious force in 
the life of the Jewish people, but as time went on 
their teaching centered upon religious ceremonials, 
to the detriment of religion itself. They would 
praise, as was proper, the man who brought a gift 
to the altar, but they had no concern for the state 
of that man’s heart. To them, it was more impor- 
tant that the gift be given, than that the heart of 
the giver be filled with that love of God and man 
ey is the beginning, middle and end of the law 
fe) ; 

Do we ever go to the altar, knowing that one of 
God’s children “has anything against us,” that he 
has been made to suffer because of our pettiness, 
our unkindness, our gross uncharitableness? If we 
do, then Our Lord’s command, “leave thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go first and be reconciled to thy 
brother,” is directed to us. For the gift of the man 
who makes little of Christ’s fundamental law of 
charity is the gift of a Pharisee. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S REAL CATHOLICISM 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 








IT IS in the general interpretation of his thought 
that the relationship of Shakespeare to Catholi- 
cism becomes clear. He is in a wide and intangible. 
sense the heir to the whole Catholic tradition. The 
broad moral principles, the meaning of good and 
evil, the conception of human nature in its being 
and becoming found in Shakespeare, are to be un- 
derstood in what may be somewhat loosely referred 
to as “scholastic” terms. ~ 

But we mean more than merely these things by 
the “Catholic tradition.” By that tradition is meant 
a profound penetration of reality on the natural 
and supernatural levels. It is far different from any 
type of sectarian consciousness, an unfree and nar- 
row spirit, with which unsympathetic critics have 
mistakenly identified it. Shakespeare’s tradition in 
relation to experience is similar to that of Chaucer 
and of Dante. It implies a robust knowledge of life 
as it is, a really enthusiastic love of being, a rather 
capacious sense of the mystery and grandeur of 
God, and along with this sense, a profoundly in- 
tuitive grasp of human nature in all its complex- 
ities. 

Shakespeare is distinguished by intellectual sub- 
tlety, and he has added an extra dimension to what 
may have been over-literal or imagistic in me- 
dieval literary tradition. His psychological knowl- 
edge is unique. It is a knowledge that grasps the 
individual phenomenon without ever losing sensi- 
tivity to the total meaning of personality. The in- 
tensity of his own experience gave him an intimate 
acquaintance with the workings of the human mind 
under tension and emotional conflict. 

In Hamlet he gave the drama a new type of 
spiritual hero, a man so surrounded by evil and 
frustration that the mere act of self-control on his 
part is heroic. Aspects of this insight, scientifically 
accurate and yet with the overtone, the sixth sense 
of the Confessional, are equally to be found in his 
characterization of Lady Macbeth, ,Othello and 
King Lear. This aspect of Shakespeare’s genius is 
well worthy of intensive study by Catholic critics, 
for, though Freud or a James Joyce may have 
partly misstated certain aspects of experience, 
Shakespeare adheres to the truth of what he knew 
at first hand. His psychological discernments, his 
knowledge of the world of unconscious or unac- 
knowledged motives, are deep, but never so absorb- 


ing as to become mechanistic, automatic, or de- 
structive of responsibility. 

Shakespeare has the advantage of the person 
who is not interested in making theories. Whether 
it be in the double-talk of Hamlet or in the break- 
ing cry of Lear, he gave what he knew. Nor was he 
interested in presuming to know more than he ac- 
tually did. 

Shakespeare knew where mystery entered the 
lives of men, and he did not attempt a facile ex- 
planation of what in the light of the temporal world 
is inexplicable. Tragedy is a painful mystery; he 
understood it as such. Providence is a joyful mys- 
tery; he accepted it as such. He is nowhere more 
Catholic than in being a realist in the best sense of 
the word. As a tragic dramatist, he dealt with con- 
flict, with soul-searing tension. He knew good and 
evil, not in any simple Manichean sense, but with 
an existential knowledge of their complex relation- 
ship. He was most Catholic in his robust sense of 
justice—revealed in his invective against the bully- 
ing power that the evilly inclined exercise against 
the defenseless good: 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity 

And captive good attending captain ill. 
He is equally Catholic in his understanding of 
mercy—he shows it in a patience that outweighs 
his ironic knowledge of the fact that the good is 
often obstructed, perverted, or physically violated 
in the temporal order. 

Shakespeare indicates an answer to the problem 
of evil-and iniquity in what may be called his “or- 
ganic supernaturalism.” Shakespeare never con- 
ceives thefiatural world as functioning with un- 
limited autondmy. On the contrary, he considers it 
intimately connected with the supernatural, and in 
specific ways depending upon the supernatural. He 
was steeped in the Platonic (and in this case also 
the Scholastic) conception of the good as popular- 
ized by the Renaissance writers—the “heavenly 
bountifulnesse” of Castiglione, humanist at the 
court of Urbino and author of The Boke of the 
Courtier—a transcendent good that is inexhaus- 
tible, though endlessly giving and diffusing itself. 
This is the good that connects one with one’s fel- 
low men, with the angels, with the whole universe 
of goods. 

The peculiar function of the evil act is precisely 
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to cut one off from this transcendence, from the 
Communion of Saints as understood in Medieval 
Christendom. The evil act leaves one alone with 
oneself and the narrow, temporal advantages so 
resulting, like Esau with his mess of potage. But 
one is forever cut off from the “heavenly bounti- 
fulnesse.”’ 

Shakespeare’s power of insight is based upon per- 
manently valid truths, though their mode of ex- 
pression belongs to a definite time and place. He 
was keenly aware that the good man is undoubted- 
ly the free man—free in the sense that the uni- 
versal is accessible to him. For it is in a profound 
sense that truth, the things of the spirit, good- 
ness, can be everyone’s possession. In a certain 
sense it may be said that the good of another man 
is as much mine as it is his own. On the other hand, 
the evil act is entirely my own. 

Why is Iago so evil? For one thing, he is a com- 
plete egoist. He deliberately denies organic super- 
naturalism. Like Edmund, he follows the law of na- 
ture that has been denied its higher referents; his 
atheism blinds him to reality. Since to Shakespeare 
the supernatural is always profoundly true, these 
characters are meant to shock us in their deliber- 
ate lack of discernment. 

Iago is evil because he is cut off from the “heav- 
enly bountifulnesse.” In fact, he is cut off from any- 
thing transcendent, for to Shakespeare evil can 
only be transcendent in a negative sense. The evil 
act carries with it a transcendent guilt, for it has 
indirectly affected the whole body of goods—not 
just one good. Shakespeare’s approach to this mat- 
ter is traditionally scholastic. Scholasticism, in not 
admitting of any “positive” evil, offers a distinct 
contrast to the Manichean conception of an evil 
that is the coequal of the good. 

Though evil is no coequal power to the good, nev- 
- ertheless the good can be inconvenienced, obstruc- 
ted and perverted by it. In the contingent and par- 
ticularized world evil may gain a temporal triumph, 
through its ability to negate the fulfilment of good 
in the temporal order. Iago’s only cosmic referent, 
for example, lies in his power to destroy. He does, 
in fact, destroy. But the question implicit in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy is whether Desdemona and Othello 
are destroyed in the transcendent world as they 
have been destroyed in the world of place and time. 
Of Iago we have no doubt—he has lost himself for 
ever. He has only the vacuum of himself, a person 
emptied of being, of the “heavenly bountifulnesse.”’ 

Shakespeare is completely Catholic in his con- 
ception of retribution. Deeply as he understood the 
factors that diminish or obliterate guilt, he never 
doubted that the fruits of sin bore inevitable con- 
sequences. “The very stones prate of my where- 
abouts,” says Macbeth, hastening to his crime. The 
crime involves not merely personal responsibility. 
It is a fact, too, that 

. heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air 
Shall blow the deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind... 
The most powerful expression of retribution is to 
be found in King Lear. It is a play that gives a 
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crushing commentary to certain aspects of Renais- 
sance humanism—the humanism that would make 
man the center of the universe, in which God mere- 
ly acts as the external embodiment of his wishes, 
the standard-bearer to man’s personal victory. 
King Lear shows the pitiless insignificance of man 
cut off from an organic supernaturalism and left at 
the mercy of a nature of which he is not complete 
master. 

Shakespeare was instinctively and intuitively op- 
posed to the ideal of anthropocentric humanism— 
the ideal of the complete man deriving his total 
being from life on a purely natural plane. Such an 
idea was monstrous to him. Iago and Edmund have 
followed nature—a world they think subject to an 
unmotivated and unmoral will. “‘’Tis in ourselves 
that we are thus or thus,” they say, but these 
Machiavellians in their pride of limited intellect are 
the hopeless victims of the ironic vice that crushes 
them. 

The gods are just... 

and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us. 
Egoistic, narrowly individuated, they lack the free- 
dom in the cosmic sense of the virtuous whom they 
despise. From them comes no compensating loveli- 
ness hinting that justice is not without mercy, and 
God not without compassion. 

But Shakespeare gives no mechanical assurances. 
He follows no arbitrary conceptions of “poetic 
justice.” He follows experience—an experience — 
bound up with harsh political facts and double- e-/ 
dealing treachery. The times of “Good Queen Bess 
did not offer much supporting evidence to show 
that honesty was the best policy, or that virtue is 
its own reward. Shakespeare’ s knowledge of sin, 
of violence, of madness is extraordinary; his knowl-/ 
edge of goodness is no less profound. But nowhere | 
is his knowledge naive. 

Shakespeare is a tragic artist, and, therefore, a 
deliberate ironist. His heroes die; and the tragic 
pathos arises from a question awaiting an answer, 
an answer that in the world of time, of contingent 
particulars, is concealed from us. Yet a deep sense 
of the supernatural is instinctive in Shakespeare’s 
thought. It is the foundation of a truly Catholic 
approach to good and evil, mercy and justice. 

Shakespeare is Catholic in his lack of sentimen- 
tality, in his sensitive knowledge of what actually 
is. What shines in Shakespeare is the honesty of an 
experience reaching far down to the intellectual 
and moral roots of a highly developed human be- 
ing, and interpreted in the light of the fundamental 
concepts of Catholic tradition. 





This is a further chapter from Mr. Grace’s 
forthcoming book on Shakespeare. The first, 
The Bard’s Poetic Art, appeared in these 
columns in the issue of February 28.—Neat 
week, a paper against the great Catholic novel 
will be a novel departure from the general 
trend of these discussions.—Literary Editor. 
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AND MAY IT BE AGAIN 


THE CHINA THaT Was. Translated by Louis J. Gal- 

lagher, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25 
MADAME Chiang Kai-Shek has written: “The new 
China will arise upon foundations already laid by our 
ancestors, and not upon the current ‘isms’ of our age.” 
Invaluable for an understanding of these foundations 
is Father Louis Gallagher’s translation, The China That 
Was. 

Interesting as a picture gallery of Chinese life and 
customs in the sixteenth century, Father Gallagher’s 
book is of no less interest in how it came to be. One of 
the first privileged to fulfil Saint Francis Xavier’s dy- 
ing ambition to evangelize China was Father Matthew 
Ricci, S.J., astronomer, mathematician, Sinologue ex- 
traordinary, rightly called the father of modern Chinese 
Christianity. Forerunner of a distinguished line of Jesuit 
savants that included Verbiest and Schall, both of whom 
were to head Royal Chinese Scientific Societies, Ricci 
initiated the Society’s program of introducing the 
foreign, and hence suspected, Faith to the leaders of 
the nations through the academic prestige of the 
Church’s missionaries. When he died in 1610 the Em- 
peror himself provided a place for the burial of Ricci’s 
body, a mark of distinction reserved only for men who 
had rendered outstanding service to the state, and his 
work, The True Doctrine of God, was included by Khuan- 
Lung in a collection of Chinese classics. The story of 
this ingenious apostolate Father Ricci told in his diaries 
written in Italian for the Father General of the Society. 
When these were brought out in Latin by Father Nicho- 
las Trigault, S.J., he added an explanatory preface of 
ethnological and sociological information as background 
for the Ricci journals. It is Trigault’s study that Father 
Gallagher has given us. 

No barren scientific abstract is the Trigault report: 
Jesuit scientists have traditionally been humanists. No 
traveller can be as curious as the missionary who has 
chosen to live the life of the people of his adoption not 
from any professional interest but because of a sym- 
pathy and affection born of supernatural love. All of 
this comes out in The China That Was. The abiding 
gentleness and patience of a childlike people, their rev- 
erence for age and learning, their loyalty to things of 
the family, their stubborn courage and tenacity of the 
traditions, their cultivation of the arts of peace are 
amply underlined in the descriptions of Chinese life of 
each level of society. 

The China That Was is an album of fascinating facts; 
it reports quaint dinner customs and funeral rites, the 
administration of the Government by the Philosophers 
who discipline the military “as a schoolboy might be 
punished by his master,” the love of fireworks and the 
way to drink tea, the civil observances paid to Confu- 
cius which were to occasion a controversy in the Church 
that has only lately been settled, the discovery of a 
Jewish community in the interior whose forebears are 
thought to have come to China at the time of the dis- 
persal of the ten tribes, and the search for traces of 
the secret and proscribed “cross-worshippers,” judged to 
be Armenian Catholics, captives of one of the raids of 
the Tartar hordes. 

Father Louis Gallagher in giving us The China That 
Was as part of the program of the Four Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Society of Jesus, speaks the gratitude 
of the thousand Jesuits from ten Provinces now in 
China for the heroic labors of the early Fathers. The 
picture of the Chinese people as revealed in his book 
goes far to explain the role they are playing today and 
gives hope for richer harvests in the peaceful days that 
are, we pray, to come. Epwarp DUFF 


BRAVE RECONSTRUCTION 


ANpD Now Tomorrow. By Rachel Field. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.75 
CRITICISM of this last novel by the author of the fa- 
mous All This and Heaven Too which is based, as some 
has been, on the fact that it gives but a shadowy pic- 
ture of the industrial growing-pains of a younger labor- 
conscious America, misses the point, it would seem. It is 
rather a sketchy background, but it was that way ex- 
actly in the mind of Emily Blair, who tells her own 
story. 

Her family owned the Peace-Pipe Mills in a New Eng- 
land town, and though her mother had come from the 
other side of the river, and Jo Kelly, the gardener’s son 
and her good friend, was a leader in organizing the 
workers, Emily found it difficult, as her rather stodgy 
relatives found it impossible, to appreciate any other 
point of view save the industrialists’. 

A late-developing physical handicap puts her still 
further away from contact with the disturbing world 
around her, though personal contact with some of the 
workers across the river makes her realize that life is 
as dear to them as to those of her class. Her romance 
with Harry Collins broken most painfully, it is the meet- 
ing with Merek Vance, a workers’ child become physi- 
cian, that sets her on the road to construct new values 
for those that are crumbling about her. 

He cures her, and his strong good sense and sympathy 
deepens her view into a world that had mystified her. 
As the book ends, she is ready to embark, apparently 
with Dr. Vance, into a brave facing of another, and 
different, tomorrow. 

This is a well written and quietly moving story. There 
is a suppressed intensity to it that grows upon you— 
witness the scene when Emily realized her infirmity. 
But it is strange how the reconstruction of life’s values 
finds no place for the highest values. Emily is typical 
of a generation, and its end is not yet, which, when its 
economic and social values totter, have little else to 
sustain them. For a good story of that generation, the 
book can be recommended. Haroip C. GARDINER 


PRUSSIAN CONTINUITY 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Pierre Gazotte. Yale Uni- 

versity Press. $3.75 
THIS is a competently written book, based on sources 
(though few of them are indicated) which puts before 
the reader a full-length biography of Frederick the 
Great. He stands at the fountain head of so many mod- 
ern things, from conscription to Realpolitix, from propa- 
ganda to making war without a declaration of war, that 
he convinces us of the essential continuity of his Prus- 
sia with the Third Reich and invites us to study the 
genesis of the Prussian State. 

Of course he lived in the age of reason. The Faith 
which had once conquered Europe was never at a lower 
ebb since it was first preached by the Apostles, and rea- 
son was represented by such piffling philosophasters as 
Voltaire, Diderot, Holbach and D’Alembert. The Ency- 
clopedists produced a philosophy without tears, without 
metaphysics, without history and the so-called intellec- 
tuals of that day thought that they were getting the 
real article. With reason dead and revelation half alive, 
a great charlatan like Frederick could come into his own. 
He had a further advantage in ruling over Protestants, 
who were taught by their ministers that all the obe- 
dience of man consisted of servile worship of the civil 
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power. There were no reactionary priests to talk about 

the Divine law or the natural law. 

M A How he deceived the philosophers because their fana- 

ardinal Farley Military Academy }} ticism haa numbed their brains is well portrayed in a 

short citation. 

POSS SES SSF SSS S SOOO SOSH SSH SOSOSSOSOSOOSOOS The service rendered Frederick by the philosophers 
was precisely that of deceiving contemporaries and 
posterity as to the characteristics of his reign. They 
toned them down, obliterated them in a mist of 
words and of incense. It is probable that they were 
themselves deceived, for if they had not acted in 
good faith they would not have succeeded so com- 
pletely; their own fanaticism made them blind. 
Frederick was a great Prussian, perhaps the great- 
est of them all, but they succeeded in making people 
believe that he was the political incarnation of free 
thought.” (pages 296-7). 

There were two Fredericks, perhaps three. There was 
the hard-fisted, lying, bullying, Prussian drill-sergeant, 
railing against the world like a fish wife; there was the 
philosopher-king surrounding himself with the shallow 
priest-baiters and the statues of the dead gods of Greece 
and Rome; finally the apotheosis of Frederick in the 
pages of Carlyle, the veritable growth of a legend. 

One thing we admire him for. He had no use for the 
geometrical method which the eighteenth century idol- 
ized. He seemed to have realized before Burke’s flaming 
apostrophe to Marie Antoinette that the age of chivalry 
was dead and that the age of politicians and economists 
had taken its place. It was a degenerate age and he 
knew it. He could be as degenerate as the rest. He could 
joke in a blasphemous way about partaking of the 
Eucharistic body of Poland when he cut up that un- 
fortunate country and gave a piece to Catherine of 
Russia, a piece to Maria Theresa and kept a piece for 
himself. Whatever Protestant faith he had he lost in 
early manhood and adopted the deism fashionable in 
the eighteenth century. The Protestant faith he had, in 
any case, was of a simplicity bordering on idiocy: “God 
creates people in order to damn them.” That he shed 
this harrowing creed of one article merely shows him 

of ordinary brains. 

It is too bad he was not buried at Sans Souci with his 
dogs, as he wanted to be. But his body was carried to 
the chapel of the garrison. On the tomb of Old Fritz, 
laurel leaves in gold are reposing. Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg put them there on March 21, 1933, after 
Hitler had proclaimed the Third Reich which was des- 
tined to be the same yet different from the Prussia of 
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His Excellency, Archbishop Spellman, 
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Residential Military Academy 
will be opened next September 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland. 
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Ample facilities for every 
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Junior and High School Departments 


For further information apply to the 


Acting Registrar: ALL HALLOWs INSTITUTE 
111 East 164th Street New York City 
(Phone — JEROME 7-1930) 
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G. P. Putnam and Sons. $2.50 
THE effect of this book has been emphasized by the 
events of the past six months. Conceived eight years . 
ago, it has the power to make American hearts beat 
quicker and stronger in these days when courage and 
unity are in demand. 

The book deals with the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
to the Northwest and eventually to the Pacific Ocean. 
The author mentions that the tale is founded on the 
facts of the expedition as recorded daily by Lewis. But 
while this is so, the dry facts have been handled by Mr. 
Peattie with a gift of expression and observation that 
are commendable. Much is made of the meeting of 
Lewis with the Indian girl Sacajawea, who serves as’ a 
guide when reckonings and records fail. One must say 
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has been treated with sentimentality but of a kind of 
which no American need be ashamed. The courage, dog- 
gedness and confidence of these early explorers are made 
to call to us, their children, to carry on with the same 
spirit and courage they had. And this evidently is the 
effect desired by the author. Brave men and women have 
gone before us. They have done well as this land with 
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the trunk is sound and still growing skyw: 
J. A. O’CALLAGHAN 


UNTIL THE Day Break. By Louis Bromfield. Harper 

and Bros.. $2.50 
PARIS under the Nazi occupation is the setting of this 
novel which weaves its plot through d’Abrizzi’s under- 
ground movement to break down the German rule. Rox- 
ana Dawn, an American dancer who remains in Paris 
after the Nazis arrive, is caught in the plot through 
her lover, Nicky. The story is good but is blemished by 
spotted passages throughout and by a disregard of the 
sanctity of marriage. Furthermore, it teaches a hatred 
which, if not soon checked by the realization of Christ’s 
love for all men, will necessarily bring the post-war 
peace to another Versailles. JosePH W. O’DONAVAN 


rl ON BaTAAN. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf. 
50 

ALTHOUGH the Battle of the Philippines came to its 
tragic ending only a few short weeks ago, we now have 
the first in what will probably be a long series of books, 
covering with glory the warriors who fought that grim 
campaign. 

Mr. Hersey’s title is plural but this book is chiefly 
about the Man of Bataan, General Douglas MacArthur. 
It tells his life story from the cradle up to his escape to 
Australia, and with considerable fairness, as both the 
temptation to debunk and to deify are wisely resisted. 

The reader will learn very little about the actual 
campaign from this author. When not describing the 
commander, he draws fragmentary pictures of some of 
the small men who did their jobs well and with whom 
the General must in spirit share the honor and the 
glory and the medals. However, a panoramic concept of 
what the fighting there was like is entirely lacking. 

At times Mr. Hersey’s style leaves something to be 
desired. Like many another Time correspondent, he 
seems too preoccupied with words for their own sake. 
An example is his irritating device of always contriv- 
ing to have the last few words of a chapter serve as the 
title for the next. 

The book does not stress enough the fact that Bataan, 
for all its glory, was like Dunkirk, a great defeat. Sure- 
ly there is no occasion for real jubilation until these 


two campaigns are reenacted in reverse. 
JoHN F. DruM 


Woritp Orper IN HistoricaL Perspective. By Hans 

Kohn. Harvard University Press. $3 
TO do justice to this excellent little book within the 
allotted space is impossible. It contains some slips of 
thought, echoes of anthropocentric liberal-rationalist mis- 
conceptions, that jar. the Catholic reader. But its merits 
overshadow its flaws. 

Professor Kohn is none of your democratic fetish- 
worshippers and catchword-dispensers. Unlike most lib- 
erals, he is aware of the reality of Evil, does not con- 
fuse the means with the end, and is hence capable of 
probing to fundamentals. He understands that this war 
is a struggle, not between two mere political systems, 
but between two conceptions of the law: between a man- 
made, pragmatistic law based on the command of a self 
stronger than other selves: “my will be done,” and a 
stable law of nature which is the same for all men and 
which men may and must discover by the use of their 
reason. 

It follows that a mere defeat of Nazism accompanied 
by a change of regime, and the establishment of a world 
federation, will solve nothing unless the struggle issues 
in 
a new democracy of man conscious of his limitations 
and of the reality of evil, who is dignified as the sub- 
ject of moral law and as a partner of humanity; 
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in a new nationalism, de-demonized and de-politized 

... and in a new imperialism . . . based upon a com- 

munity of law. 
If this statement does not cut as deep as Catholics might 
wish, it cuts deeper than most blueprints put forward 
by liberals. On the way to this conclusion Professor 
Kohn offers us many apt, at times profound, passages: 
about nationalism as a religion-substitute, about the es- 
sential differences, now unfortunately overlaid, between 
Italian Fascism and German Nazism and the essential 
coincidences of the Nazis and the Japanese imperial 
ideologies; about the abdication of intellect and charity 
in the West during the fatal decade preceding this war; 
about the Stoic and Catholic essence of Imperialism 
which he disengages from its objectionable latter-day 
accretions. 

Best of all, Professor Kohn makes it quite clear that 
Catholicism is an irreconcilable enemy (a Catholic would 
have said, the irreconcilable enemy) of Nazism, thus 
refuting the malicious nonsense spread by some of the 
glamour boys of American Liberalism about the Fascist 
sympathies of the Church. Unfortunately, his book is 
too scholarly and closely-reasoned to compete with the 
sales figures of ignorant libel. EUGENE BAGGER 


Sunpbay Best. By John Cecil Holm. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. $2.50 
THIS is a Philadelphia story. It is a kind of Life with 
Father. It tells of the author’s parents, who are hard 
working, middle class people, happy Methodist Episcopal, 
dear and good. The author, his brother and sister come 
into the story, of course, as do many entertaining aspects 
of the early twentieth century deep in the slow-beating 
heart of the City of Fraternal Affection. Anyone who 
has known John Holm’s Three Men on a Horse has a 
good idea of what to expect in these pages. For the most 
part the reading is light, easy and wholesome, with here 
and there some fine artistic touches. But lack of per- 
spective spoils the book. Religion is satirized a bit. Yet 
it is clear from the book itself that without her re- 
ligious motives the mother could never have been as 
sweet, charming and feminine as she was; nor could the 
father, the protagonist, have kept until his last hour 
the heart of a boy. Some of the incidents seem sheer 
frauds, and some of the vulgar details are a trifle on 
the juvenile delinquency side. 

But most of all, one cannot understand why Ameri- 
can publishers, in the face of what we are now fighting 
for, can allow in their works the profane use of the 
Name of Jesus Christ. Any American, even a boy, knows 
certain foul words and expressions which American 
publishers have never dared to print. Isn’t it a cowardly 
and un-American thing for publishers of books and 
magazines to be thus discreet and fearful and careful, 
and at the same time to dare to desecrate, in clear or 
wry spelling, the Divine Name of the Son of God, at the 
pronouncing of Which one day all who have ever lived 


must bow .. . just you wait and see! 
THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


WILL GERMANY CrACK? By Paul Hagen. Harper and 

Bros. $2.75 
THE chapter titles in this book indicate the potential 
lines of fracture in Nazi Germany: “Over-Aged, Over- 
Tired and Under Nourished,” “Fuel,” “Iron and Steel,” 
“The Chronic Transportation Crisis,” “No Fodder, No 
Tractors,” “Farms and Farmers,” “The Vanishing Mid- 
dle Class.” Yet Mr. Hagen, who foresees no early dis- 
solution of the totalitarian regime within the Reich, 
points out that the Hitler Government has lost neither 
its initiative nor its elasticity. He does say that “skill- 
ful political strategy, capitalizing on the existing difficul- 
ties, could put great obstacles in the way.” Any com- 
placency growing out of the encouraging successes of 
the U.S.S.R. on the Eastern Front is, Mr. Hagen be- 
lieves, unwarranted and dangerous. 

This task is two-fold: first, obviously, is the military 
defeat of Germany, to be accomplished by a force su- 
perior to that of the enemy; second is the political de- 
feat of all that the Nazi Party stands for: 























Hitler can be defeated only when his politics are 
confronted with better politics. And unless the demo- 
cratic revolution is completed as a part of the re- 
construction of Europe in a new world, the victory 
will not be secure. 

This book is provided with an appendix giving in- 
formation regarding sabotage in occupied countries, 
about food rations of German workers, about the occu- 
pational and economic distribution of the German popu- 
lation since 1882, and about the extra burdens of Ger- 
man railway transport in all-out war time. 

CHARLES DUFFY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. Edited by Ralph Wood. 

Princeton University Press. $3 
IN the midst of the hysterical blueprints for a new 
world (in most cases a shoddy imitation of Stalin’s coun- 
try) this book strikes a pleasant and not revolution- 
ary note. For it sets out in several essays by competent 
scholars an American way of life that has changed 
little during the last two hundred years. During the 
Revolutionary War, half of what is now the State of 
Pennsylvania was occupied by Pennsylvania Germans 
(about 110,000 persons). They were expert farmers liv- 
ing chiefly in southeastern Pennsylvania. Most of them 
were strong Lutherans, which lends piquancy to Ben 
Franklin’s hill-billy notion that they were emissaries of 
the Pope. They were great fighters. The body-guard of 
George Washington recruited itself chiefly from the 
counties of the Pennsylvania Germans and the best 
rifles were made by craftsmen who dug the iron out of 
the Blue Hills. 

The chapters on “The Sects, Apostles of Peace,” 
“Lutheran and Reformed” and “As Seen by the His- 
torian,” struck me as the most interesting. I do not say 
the most accurate. In fact it is notorious that the sects 
came from the Anabaptists who in the old country were 
anarchists. Here, too, is a curious statement; “One of 
the developments which the resurgence of religion took 
in the Reformation period was a stern view of sex.” 
Surely the opposite is true. The founders of the Re- 
formed Churches looked with a kindly eye on all the 


vagaries of sex anarchy, avarice and power lust. 
ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC BooKS AND PAMPHLETS 
BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS, 1891-1941. By Paul J. Fitz- 
patrick and Cletus F. Dirksen. Catholic University 
of America Press. 
A SORELY needed and invaluable contribution that will 
be welcomed by librarians, teachers, students and re- 
search workers. Originally undertaken as a thesis for 
the master’s degree, it has been expanded and published 
to commemorate the recent anniversary of the En- 
cyclicals. The bibliography is restricted to books by 
Catholics, published in English during the last fifty years 
and to pamphlets of the same class published during 
the last twenty years. 

Even a cursory perusal manifests the relative absence 
of Catholic contributions in the field of “scientific” eco- 
nomics. This may or may not be important, but un- 
doubtedly it is a reflection of the Catholic preoccupa- 
tion with comparative economic systems and the Catho- 
lic rejection of the “scientific” economic tenet that 
economics is concerned with means and must eschew 


discussion as to ends, lest it be guilty of value-judgments. 
J. L. SHEA 
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THEATRE 


TOLSTOY’S WAR AND PEACE. I have been so taken up 
with our new melodrama, Uncle Harry, already reviewed 
in this column, and so delighted to have another suc- 
cess to proclaim, that I have delayed comment on the 
latest offering of the young people down at the Studio 
Theatre on West 12th Street. Their experiments are 
often daring but always interesting, and their offerings 
come and go so fast, in their production zeal, that it is 
hard for a weekly publication to keep pace with them. 
In fact, one can’t do it. So I am a bit late to getting 
around to their ambitious presentation of Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace, adapted by the director, Erwin Piscator, in 
association with Alfred Neumann, Harold L. Anderson 
and Maurice Kurtz. 

It has, to put it briefly, come and gone. It was an 
heroic undertaking to cut down the 1,300-page novel into 
a drama to be presented on one stage, in one evening. 
But big problems are Mr. Piscator’s favorite meat. He 
solved all those in War and Peace—some of them, of 
course, more successfully that others. He gave us a good 
and dignified commentator—Hugo Hass—as Count Pierre 
Besuchov. He added other professionals, notably Warner 
Anderson as Prince Andrei and Dolly Haas as the 
Countess Natasha, to his amateur group, and the work 
of all three was sincere and admirable. 

He also gave us the action of the play from two 
levels, plus a side platform and the wings. Much of 
this was effective, but some of it was confused and 
rather overtaxed both his players and his audiences. He 
threw in very dramatically in his battle scenes the 
thundering of Napoleon’s guns in the distance. Against 
these and other impressive backgrounds, we followed 
the romantic story of the Countess Natasha and her 
prince; of her temporary forgetfulness of Andrei; of 
their final and real reunion at his death on the battle- 
field of Borodino—which, incidentally, offered us by far 
the best set in the drama. It was a fitting background 
for what should have been, but didn’t quite succeed in 
being, one of the most poignant episodes of the play. 

Some of the scenes were very impressive. Others were 
too vaulting to achieve the desired effect even with 
elaborate staging. But at least War and Peace gave its 
friends of the Studio Theatre a production that was 
worthwhile because of the dignity and sincerity with 
which it was prepared and acted. 

The acting of the lesser characters was the conscien- 
tious type to which the Studio Theatre has accustomed 
us. Mildred Dunnock was a good Mavie, Fay Baker a 
convincing Countess Besuchova, and Ruth Hermansen 
did her best with the bloodless role of the Countess 
Rostova. Rose Bogdanoff deserves more than a word 
of praise for her costuming of the characters and H. A. 
Condell’s settings are doubtless as good as they could 
be with limited space and money. The text should have 
had much more very careful cutting. 

To sum up, the writing, setting, production and acting 
of War and Peace seem to me as good a job as any of 
us could reasonably expect, considering the magnitude 
of the undertaking, the facilities and players avaflable 
and, most especially, the limited amount of money the 
producers could spend. 


COMES THE REVOLATION. Of this play, written by 
Louis Vittes and put on at the Jolson Theatre by John 
Morris Chanin and Richard Karlan, it need only be 
said that it was not with us long. 

The acting, notably that of Wendell Corey in the lead- 
ing role, was good. So, indeed, was the work of almost 
every member of the cast. If we could bring our Ameri- 
can playwriting up to the high average of our Ameri- 
can acting, one of our biggest theatre problems would 
be solved. ELIZABETH JORDAN 























FILMS 





THE BIG SHOT. For some years, Warner Brothers have 
been driving home the point that crime does not pay, by 
means of crime films which do pay. In this picturization, 
which looms like lush box-office, they flicker forth fresh 
support for their thesis. All the ingredients for a first- 
rate thriller are present. The plot is plausible. The direc- 
tion of Lewis Seiler pushes the suspense up and up. And 
there are Humphrey Bogart, quite proficient at this sort 
of thing, and the newcomer, Irene Manning, who did so 
well in Yankee Doodle Dandy and who could be on her 
way to stardom. The first flash shows the big shot, 
Humphrey, dying in a prison hospital; the succeeding 
reels constitute a flashback revealing how he got that 
way. It came about thus. Released from prison, Hum- 
phrey, for reasons of expediency, wants to cling to the 
straight and narrow, but gets entangled with thugs 
about to stage a holdup. A lawyer, who has married 
Irene, a friend of Humphrey’s, promises protection. 
Though kept out of the holdup by Irene, Humphrey is 
doubled-crossed by the lawyer and sent up the river for 
life. Aided by Irene, Humphrey stages a successful jail- 
break, in which a guard is killed and another prisoner 
innocently implicated. To save this man from the chair, 
Humphrey decides to give himself up, but first he kills 
the lawyer and is himself mortally wounded. For good 
measure, Irene also absorbs a lethal bullet. The court- 
room scene, the prison break, the wild automobile chase 
reminiscent of High Sierra provide this adult film with 
pulse-quickening sequences. (Warners) 


THE POSTMAN DIDN’T RING. The mail does not 
always go through. A sack of letters, for example, may 
be stolen and remain missing for fifty years. When the 
sack is recovered, a personable young female stamp- 
collector, named Brenda Joyce, will accompany the pos- 
tal inspector as he delivers the half-century-old corre- 
spondence. Letters of such antiquity will naturally prove 
extremely interesting. There will be one to the father 
of a present-day Governor complaining of the latter’s 
impish inclinations at school; another to an old maid 
from a long-forgotten sweetheart; another to a young 
feed-store merchant, named Richard Travis, giving him 
stock worth a quarter of a million and control of a 
bank. When feed-store boy meets stamp-collecting girl, 
the pair will, of course, fall in love and marry. Harold 
Schuster’s direction furnishes average entertainment for 
the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ATLANTIC CONVOY. With its locale in Iceland, the 
film, directed by Lew Landers, pictures the perils con- 
fronting the ships which plow the Atlantic today. An 
ex-marine, unjustly accused of treason, clears his name 
by saving an Atlantic convoy from destruction. John 
Beal, Virginia Field afford the family moderate diver- 
sion in this war espionage tale. (Columbia) 


STRICTLY IN THE GROOVE. The owner of a nation- 
wide restaurant chain wants his son to learn the restau- 
rant business. The jazz-struck son wants no part of such 
a trade. He yearns to become an orchestra leader. When 
the reader recalls that this is a musical movie, he will 
know who triumphs. Dancing, singing, Leon Errol en- 
liven this fair family comedy. (Universal) 


THRU DIFFERENT EYES. Frank Craven, the district 
attorney, outlines to a class of law students the solution 
of a murder case in which his wife (June Walker) and 
his niece (Vivian Blaine) were vitally interested. Flash- 
backs within flashbacks issue from the classroom and 
unfold the murder mystery. This adult film, directed by 
T. Z. Loring, is a bit slow. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
JOHN A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











WERFEL WINGS NORTH 


Eprror: One of the most disarming testimonies in Bill 
Holubowicz’ symposium of reviewers (Reviewers Ex- 
plain, America, May 2), was Sterling North’s, literary 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. One acquainted with 
his work knows that his incompetence in the sphere of 
religious and Catholic matters is extreme; and that his 
assurance is in proportion to his incompetence. It’s dis- 
agreeable to talk about fair-spoken people like that; but 
you will be interested, I am sure, in a recent instance 
that I took the trouble to check. It illustrates vividly 
Father Gardiner’s recent article on Mincing Reviewers. 

North’s leading review in the News of May 13 was of 
the Song of Bernadette, and he gave it a good press. But 
first he purged his conscience. Here is his opening: 

Franz Werfel does not believe in miracles, faith 
healing, astrology, phrenology or planting seeds in 
various phases of the moon. He is a well-educated 
modern who knows that the laws of cause and effect 
are immutable and that a “miracle” is simply an 
unexplained natural phenomenon. 

I sent the review to Mr. Werfel, saying that I did not 
believe it represented his position, but that he might like 
to have his own word on it. He replied as follows: 

Reading my book, Bernadette, you will find that it is 

a jubilant hymn to the supernatural realities of the 

universe in the Christian and theistic sense. To fight 

for those realities (in a modern way) is the last pur- 
pose of my book. 
After the German idiom, Werfel says “last” where we 
would probably say “first”; but his sense is clear and 
decisive. 

I don’t know what we can do about these things. I 
have hoped that Chicago Catholics would take to ticking 
off Sterling North in the correspondence column of the 
News. Either they don’t try, or they are snubbed off. He 
seems really not to know how ill-qualified for his work 
he is. 


West Baden, Ind. Epcar R. SMOTHERS 


A GREAT ACTOR? 


Eprror: It is to be hoped that some Catholic paper will 
not let the occasion of John Barrymore’s death pass 
without having some scholarly non-professional student 
of the American stage give us an appraisal of his career. 
He is being acclaimed as the greatest actor of our time 
and I have a suspicion he is either being overrated or 
our acting has hit a very low standard in this century. 
I saw him only once, in Peter Ibbertson, and I am sure 
that at that period his acting was no better than many 
a contemporary and inferior to some. David Warfield 
was his superior and one did not mention his name in 
the same breath with Richard Mansfield of a few years 
before. 

With my limited experience I would be content to 
accept the appraisal of our critics were it not that they 
have too often demonstrated they can see no further 
than the rank and file of the theatregoers—and that is 
not far enough. They all seem to agree that Barrymore 
was an extraordinary actor. Some of them, at least, 
realize that an extraordinary actor must be an extraordi- 
nary man and they try to give John a build-up, but 
when they have finished their appraisal he still seems 
to be the very weak man his antics have shown him to 
be. His was no greatness of soul such as one associates 
with all the great actors and actresses. No Richard 
Mansfield, no Ethel Barrymore, no Maud Adams, no 
Modjeska, no monument of a man such as is George M. 
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Cohan. Just one who played Hamlet superbly and won 
the heart of a theatre public because he pretended to be 
a Don Juan in private life. 

I do not say the critic should judge him as an actor 
solely on his marriage record. I imagine he, like Hune- 
ker, was never the wild man he made the public believe 
he was. Nature usually handles the wild man rougher 
than Barrymore was handled. He did splash a coat of 
whitewash over sex irregularities that will take an 
ocean of tears to wash away, but that was due to his 
ignorance. Many a man before him with only a half bad 
moral character has in his ignorance spread evil in the 
world by making of sex a triviality and knew not what 
he did. No, it is not just his aping of Don Juan that 
causes me to doubt his greatness as an artist. It is that 
he seemed to lack most of the elements of greatness. 
And I wonder if such a man could earn the title of “The 
greatest actor of our time.” If so, God help the American 


stage. 
La Grange, III. C. V. HiccIns 


80,000 THANK YOU'S 


Eprror: I have before me a copy of the April 18 issue 
of your splendid publication. I have read with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction the editorial, Neglected 
Workers. I can assure you that the Postal Employes 
ere neglected and very much the forgotten men. 

I appreciate beyond words of expression, and I know 
I am joined by eighty thousand post office clerks, your 
help and your kind consideration. 

Washington, D. C. JOHN J. BARRETT, 

President, United States Ass’n. 
of Post Office Clerks. 


WE RETREAT CORRECTED 


Eprtror: May I offer a correction to your Comment of 
the May 23 issue of America? Your statement that the 
Cenacle Sisters founded the first retreat house for 
women in the United States is incorrect. At least one 
other, founded in the Albany diocese by Tertiary Domini- 
can Sisters antedates the Cenacle foundation by ten 
years. 

Endless discussions as to who was first in a move- 
ment always seem pointless. The important issue is who 
is continuing and persevering in a good work. Still, one 
cannot ignore established facts. It is no detraction from 
the glorious work the Religious of the Cenacle have 
accomplished in the fifty years of their work in the 
United States, I am sure, to point out that American 
endeavors had already established the “first” retreat 
house. 

Elkins Park, Pa. 


LETTER FROM THE FRONT ? 


Eprror: The box of medals and Rosaries arrived after 
Mass on Sunday, May 3. It took a long time for them to 
get here, but I am very much pleased to have them. 
I passed them around to the boys and nurses who had 
none. The Rosaries were especially welcome, as the need 
for them is great: so many of the boys have lost theirs, 
and it is impossible to get any here. One boy had been 
asking for weeks to get him a pair. It is very edifying 
to see how the Catholic boys practise their Faith and 
attend Mass. We have no Chaplain connected with our 
hospital unit, yet we never have failed to have Mass on 
Sundays, as Father Brock or Father Gorman come miles 
under difficult circumstances to take care of us. 


ALICE M. CARROLL 




















Before leaving our last location, a few of us were 
privileged to visit the leper colony. One of the Sisters 
there told me that she had been praying for visitors. 
That little bit of contact with the outside world was 
enough to make them happy for a long time. Now I can 
understand more fully what a great work the Foreign 
Missions are doing, and what a sacrifice the Sisters 
make in giving their lives to such an isolated work. They 
have such few creature comforts, but they are happy in 
what they are doing for God; but to us lacking the grace 
of such a vocation, it seems almost beyond human 
endurance. 

I also visited the Orphanage, and the nuns could not 
speak well enough of the American boys, and marvel at 
their generosity and the love which they show for chil- 
dren. I want to speak especially for Father Brock, as 
I think that those at home should know of the wonderful 
work he is doing. His holiness and example are an in- 
spiration to all. He is untiring in his work, and all who 
meet him, love him. He has converted many boys, and 
has the love and the respect of all. Catholics and non- 
Catholics seek him out in preference to any other. 

Somewhere in the Pacific. A NURSE 


WHOOP.'ER-UP PATRIOTS 


Eprror: I have just read the article in the current issue 
of America, by Mr. John Wiltbye, and honestly, sir, my 
first thought was to sit down and thank him. My room- 
mate and I, and many other shipmates of ours, are one 
in detesting those over-bearing patriots, and the type 
of radio programs that insist on whooping it up. The 
conceit of some of these people who think their sole job 
in this war is to get everybody worked up! When I hear 
some of them “giving their all” over the radio, I'd like 
to have them up in a plane with me and wring them 
out. I’d like to hear them put the old tremolo in their 
voices when I go to the fleet, and get a couple of Japs 
on my tail. 

Now, sir, I feel that I must apologize for getting off 
the track. What I started out to say was how much I 
appreciated those thoughtful words. Many of us down 
here have left the swellest lassies in the world. My 
roommate insists that his little girl is the best, but that’s 
all right, for I know that mine is the best, and so that 
raises no trouble. 

Mr. Wiltbye’s observations about the morale of the 
American people is mine, sir. If our dear one-thousand- 
per-cent-patriots would play some good old Irish tunes 
on the radio, instead of giving us the bunk they pass 
out, I’m sure I could think a few pleasant thoughts. Now 
that’s that, and I'll keep the rest of the fight in me, and 
direct it where perhaps it will be more effective. Good 
bye, sir, and thanks again. 

Aviation Station V. O'C. 

Address Withheld 


LETTER TO FATHER CALLAN 


Eprror: If this belated word keeps burning the interest 
in Cardinal Newman, I shall feel less badly at not hav- 
ing written sooner. Congratulations on your proposal. 

Even the hope of future high honors for such a bril- 
liant apologist, warms the hearts of all who are bat- 
tling to defend, or striving sincerely to find the truth. 
Because men have lacked the courage to follow or the 
perseverance to find the truth as revealed by Jesus 
Christ, confusion consumes the world today. 

To have as a patron the Cardinal who was so recently 
a resistless champion of the truth—at great personal 
sacrifice—would hearten his present and future admir- 
ers. We should be reminded again that he was a 
courageous soul as well as a shining intellectual light. 

Union City, N. J. THEOPHANE Macuire, C.P. 

Editor, The Sign 
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SELECTED—APPROVED 
—CATHOLIC—CAMPS 











TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hrs. 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, ey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 24th year. Catalog. 


Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS — FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $150 per Season. $18 per Week 


FREE Round-trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a Necessity 


for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: UNien 3-3840 








LILLIA ALAA LALA 








CAMP MARIA “civ ror cis. 





On Breton Bay, 60 Miles from Washington, D. C. 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding, Crafts, Dramatics, Etc. 
WRITE: SISTERS OP CHARITY OF NAZARETH 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 

















Superior Catholic Camps 


RIP VAN WINKLE ,oys ON-TI-ORA iris 


Separate Camps. Northern Catskills, 100 miles from pa Rn 
City. Swimming, canoeing, ) tennis, riding, 

crafts. Modern equipment. enced staff. Revita Cl Chaplain, 
A. M. COWHBY, Director Rip Van Winkle| 730 Riverside Pore 


JOSEPHINE COWHBY, Director On-Ti-Ora§ New York, N 
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THAT many of the poets rested their metrical observa- 
tions on solid foundations is being ceaselessly demon- 
strated. ... Indeed, scarcely a week goes by without the 
wisdom of some ancient seer being manifested anew... . 
Years ago, Oliver Goldsmith adopted a very definite atti- 
tude toward the thing known as hope. He held that hope ) 
brightens human life, putting it this way: “Hope, like 
the gleaming taper’s light, Adorns and cheers our way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, Emits a brighter 
ray.” ... During the week came another demonstration 
of the solidity of Goldsmith’s position in the matter... . 
For many months, a 252-pound member of the London 
Parliament, nicknamed “Henry VIII” by his colleagues, 
has been considerably depressed over the dire threat 
that outsize underwear might become unobtainable. Last 
week, the president of the Board of Trade, speaking in 
the House of Commons, announced that the supply of 
outsize underwear would be maintained. A sudden influx 
of hope surged into the breast of the 252-pound M.P., 
chased away his gloom, brightened his life, and brought 
to light once more the shrewdness of Goldsmith... . 
Lord Chesterfield, long ago, advised mankind to watch 
the little things, adding that the big things would take 
care of themselves. A newspaper war correspondent, 





Locke Hall, a residence for older boys 


The Newman School 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





See 


FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course — upper and lower school 
— prepares for leading colleges and univer- 





PSP tO@tPttterer reer eee, 


Sao a 


OSLDA AAA ltd 


sities. 





One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
in the healthful pine belt of New Jersey. 





For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR 
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HEART TO HEART 


A Cardinal Newman Book of Prayers compiled 
from his writings by 
DanteEL M. O’ConneELL, S.J. 

This is something different, a new kind of prayer 
book from the writings of Cardinal Newman with 
suggested Daily Devotions, Prayers for Mass and 
Communion and Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The contents are arranged according to the Ec- 
clesiastical Season of the year. 

$2.00 


KINDLY LIGHT 


A Second Cardinal Newman Book of Prayers 
compiled by Dantet M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


A companion volume to HEART TO HEART 
taken principally from Newman’s Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, perhaps the flower of his remark- 
able English prose. This volume also contains 
suggestions for Daily Devotions according to the 
Ecclesiastical Season and an Index of Titles. 


$2.50 
The AMERICA Press 
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forgetting this advice, was brought to grief. He had been 
bombed in the various war zones more than 100 times; 
had been under machine-gun and artillery fire; had been 
thrown twice into the sea from torpedoed ships. Through 
all this he had received not one scratch. Last week, 
heedless of a small piece of soap in his bathtub, he 
slipped on it and broke two ribs. . . . Another individual 
manifesting insufficient caution about little things was 
an amateur baseball player in Maryland. A ball got by 
him and rolled into nearby bushes. His hand groping in 
the undergrowth grasped a round object which seemed 
to be the ball. He threw it toward the diamond. It was 
not the ball, however. It was a little bomb. 


The poets have shown a practically unanimous approval 
of kindness. Tennyson exclaimed: “’Tis only noble to be 
good. Kind hearts are more than coronets.” Adam Gor- 
don felt that “Life is mostly froth and bubble; Two 
things stand like stone: Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in our own,” while Julia Fletcher Carney went 
so far as to declare: “Little deeds of kindness, little 
words of love, Help to make earth happy like the 
heavens above.” . . . Numerous violations of the poets’ 
counsel concerning kindness occurred during the week. 
. .. In New Jersey, a fifty-eight-year-old husband told a 
court that since he had been incapacitated by a paralytic 
stroke, his thirty-five-year-old wife’s regular morning 
greeting had been: “Aren’t you dead yet?” .. . In Illi- 
nois, a young wife who gets boils when her mother-in- 
law visits her, released uncomplimentary remarks about 
the mother-in-law. . . . In a Massachusets court, a wife 
complained that her husband insisted on doing all the 
cooking and dish-washing and became quite unkind when 
she wanted to perform these functions. . . . In another 
divorce case, a Newark man testified that his spouse, 
never satisfied with a house or apartment, had made 
him move twenty-seven times in six years. They moved 
so frequently, he added, that half the time he could not 
remember which bus to take home... . 


Selfishness entrenched in human hearts causes an ap- 
palling amount of misery every day in the year... . The 
poet, Edward Young, wrote: “Heaven’s Sovereign saves 
all beings but himself That hideous sight—a naked 
human heart.” .. . There is a way of making that “sight” 
less and less “hideous.” . . . What a different world this. 
would be if 2,000 million human hearts were to grow 
more and more like the Sacred Heart. THE PARADER 











